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THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
| HARD COURTS AND ~~ 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


EN - TOUT - CAS fo 


EN-TOUT-CAS Courts used for the British Hard Court Championships 
for the last 28 years, 


EN-TOUT-CAS Running Tracks, including Iffley Road, Ox/ord, 
where the first mile under 4 minutes was made on 6th May, 1954. Order 
recelved for Olympic Games Track, Melbourne, Australia, 195° 
EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Squash 
Courts, which can now be economically and speedily construc: 
EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ““BITUTURF”’ Practice Cricket Pit-hes. 
EN-TOUT-CAS design and make Sports Pavilions, Seats, Swim og 
Pools, etc. 

EN-TOUT-CAS (Published Annually) Price List (88 pages) of 2) © ods 


of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, Sports Ground Equipme: © 
Accessories (please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from :— 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER °°: ,, 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 6117-6 


PLANTS NEED 


Readers of this Journal are reminded that our Agri- 
cultural Department collects from all over the world 
information about the occurrence, recognition, and contro! 
of manganese deficiency affecting many kinds of plant: 
While recommending readers to seek from local advisor, 
services guidance in diagnosis and methods-of control, . 
are pleased to send literature and information on recep) 
of enquiries 


It is good policy to make sure that your local merchant can $.»p!y 
manganese sulphate for horticultural use. If he cannot, pleas 
communicate with us. 
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gifts for the garden 


It is time your friends and relations were made to realize that you 
have sufficient ties, socks and pipe reamers. By dropping a not-too- 
subtle hint here and there, you can make this Christmas a profitable 
one for your garden. And by giving gardening gifts yourself, you 
can establish the Present That Is Actually Wanted as a hardy 
perennial. Here in the Stores’ famous Gardening Department, we 
have an enormous selection of the presents that you (and they) 
really want. For example: 


Hollow-ground shears 
by Wilkinson. Too strong 


b a favourite to need des- 
AE 37/6 (post 2/-) 


Flower gatherer— 
Stainless steel trowel & fork by . aac Shears that cut and hold 
Skelton. Mirror finished steel fitted in one operation. 20/- 
with polished handles. Weed forks (post 1/3) 
and trowels, individually boxed. Each 
24/- (post 1/6). Also boxed in pairs 
48/- (post 2/-) 


> Watering can for the 
house—an excellent 
present for a lady. De- 
Graduated planting trowel—Stain- 5 ed for watering and 
less stecl. Graduated |-6 inches, total filling indoors. 
2°. Presentation box. 16/6 ful pene. 1 pt. 9/6. 

/6) 2 pt. 11/- (post 2/-) 


For non-gardeners—bowls containing ready planted 
bulbs in prepared fibre ( from 3/114). Cactus gardens 
indelightful bowls (12/6 to 5 gns). Cacti & succulents— 
four plants in pots (6/- and 10/6) 
Cacti can be delivered only within our van area 


amy Navy 
‘lores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIASTSW1 VICTORIA 1234 DAY AND NIGHT 
S$ minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 
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ORCHIDS 


BUY INSPECTED 
PLANTS DIRECT 
from the ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS ! 


LARGE STOCKS of 
MODERN HYBRIDS, 
CYMBIDIUMS, 


CATTLEYAS, etc., 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS, 

MISCELLANEOUS and BOTANI- 
CALS-—all at reasonable prices 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘The Simplicity 

of Orchid Growing’’ will be sent FREE 

ON REQUEST 

MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 

Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 


Telephone: RAWDON 16 
Members British Orchid Growers Association 


A Flowering Tree 
Fragrant Shrub or 
Pretty Perennial? 


TOYNBEE’S 
PLANT 
TOKENS 
FOR 
XMAS GIFTS 


available to suit your pocket 


Over 2,000 varieties 
to choose from in our SEND 
1955-6 Illus. General FOR 


Catalogue, sent with LEAFLET 


every 
TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES, BARNHAM, 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 


"| = 
Seeds of Quality 
Beauty is too important a thing to 


be left to chance. So don’t choose 
your seeds by the picture on the 


. packet ; go by the mame. And re- 


member, the name “ UNWINS 
OF HISTON” is recognised by 
gardeners themselves as a first-class 
guarantee of success. 


Our catalogues are fully illustrated, 
helpful and informative. Write for 
your free copy today. 


Rely on Benjamin 
R. Cant’s Roses for con- 
sistently beautiful blooms. 
Catalogue in full colour on 
request. Send 3d. for postage. 


BENJAMIN R. CANT 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER, ESSEX 


W.J. UNWIN LTD. HISTON- CAMBRIDGE 
Yo 
CY SA 
ROSES 
1765 


JUST AS YOU CAN! 


Mr. J. W. Earey, winner of Hal- 
stead Horticultural Society’s Butler 
Challenge Cup, says “J owe much 


Photo by Lee Tuppen, Halstead 
we 2nds and four 3rds won for Mr 


Two ists, 
Earey the Butler Challenge Cup—thanks to BIO! 


of my success to your Bio Products.” 


After only two seasons of growing 
and showing Dahlias, Mr. Earey 
has achieved great success in win- 
ning the Butler Challenge Cup in an 
Open Show. Yet the results he got 
from using Bio products can be re- 


“ Four years ago I tried Bio on peas and 
beans and secured several first prizes 
against keen I have 
I was scepti trying it wi lo 

but I used Bio Humus and Bio Fluid and 
most plants have grown 20 % higher 

the catalogues state ! 


But, instead of this being soft bush 
growth with little flower, the num- 


peated by you ! d what he says: ber of flowers has been doubled !” 


MAKE CERTAIN OF SUCCESS WITH BIO! 
Bio Humus from 7 Ibs. 4/3 Bio Agricolloid from 2/6 
Bio Fluid from 8 ozs. 2/~ 1/6 per flask 


Feeds plants 


can SEE 
the difference”’ 


- - = says Mr. C. Mitchell, 
The Avenue, Amesbury, Wilts. =f 


= ‘Two rows of spinach - - - sown in August, 
the ground being very dry, I put a few handfuls 
wa of Collite along one drill. You can see the 
~. difference- - - The row with Collite germinated 
+ three weeks earlier than the other - - - also only \. 
& Aalf, or even less, of the seeds germinated along ~ 
m the row without Collite, as re can see by the 
shall use Collite 


Compare these two rows—you can see the 
difference Collite makes. 


COLLITE—horticultural vermicu- 
lite retains moisture, air warmth and 
life-giving nutrients far longer than 
any soil structure. It’s the perfect 
growing medium, indoors and out. 


See your Horticultural Shop about 
BIO and COLLITE today ! 


Finch & Knight Ltd. (Bio Sales), Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


pH Controlled HORTICULTURAL VERMICULITE 
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GIFTS 


are invariably a problem but “‘something 
for the garden "’ is assured of a welcome. 


We supply 
GIFT TOKENS 


to any value. 


The recipient m2y order as desired from 
the vast range of garden subjects which 
we stock. 


Trees and Shrubs; Herbaceous, 
Alpine and Aquatic plants ; Roses 
(including Species and Old-Fashioned 
varieties) ; Fruit; Bulbs ; Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds ; Summer Bed- 
ding and Greenhouse plants ; etc. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


_TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. 


ee 


By Appointment 
To Her Queen Elizabeth |! 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SELECTED ON THE 
PEDIGREE SYSTEM 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 

fully describing the best vegetable seeds, 
flower seeds, and everything for the 
Garden or Farm posted free to applicants. 


SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 


THE ALPINE GARDEN 
SOCIETY 


Offers its members—for only £1 
per annum : 


Its renowned Quarterly Bulletins. 

Seed Distribution of over 1,500 
species. 

Postal Library Service. 

Tours and Excursions abroad. 


Flower Shows in London and 
elsewhere. 


Local Groups in various centres. 


Residential Alpine Study Week- 
ends. 


Visits to notable Rock Gardens. 


Apply to: 
Hon. Publicity Manager, 


15 West Drive, Birmingham, 20 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD., 
HAILSHAM, 
SUSSEX. TEL. 454 


NEW RASPBERRY—GOLDEN 
EVEREST 


Very prolific, a strong grower, 
bearing large quantities of golden 
fruit of delicious flavour during 
July and August. 


An outstanding variety of great 
merit. 


Strong canes for immediate 
delivery. 
42/- per doz., 250/- per 100. 
Carriage paid. 


Send for Catalogue of Fruit and \ 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc. 
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Our new 1956 Garden Guide is now avail- 
able. Essential to the keen gardener—Full 
of practical information and hints on the 
garden month by month; complete de- 
tails of old favourites, new strains and 
specialities of WEBBS’ Pedigree Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Seeds, Plants, 
Seed Potatoes, Bulbs, etc. 


Dept. 23, WORDSLEY 
STOURBRIDGE 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plants and Cuttings supplied to Trade, Retail and for Re-Sale 
Earlies, Mids, Lates, and Garden Pompons a Speciality 
No order too large or too small 


All communications to : 


ELM HOUSE NURSERIES 
WALPOLE ST. PETER ® WISBECH © CAMBS. 
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V.H.—COMPOUNDS OF 
VERMICULITE 
AND 
MATURED 
BARK FIBRE 


FOR SEED RAISING 
AND PROPAGATION 
OF CUTTINGS 
BRAND 44S 


SOIL CONDITIONERS 
BRAND 88L—FOR LIGHT SOIL 
BRAND 88H—FOR HEAVY SOIL 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE & PRICES 


VERMICULITE (HORTICULTURE) CO 
12 & 13 BRIDGEWAY HOUSE 
LONDON W.6 
WORKS: OXFORD 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
root-stocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
Also BEECHES for Hedging 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


NEW FLOWERS FOR 
1956 ! 


Here are some of “ewer 
novelties we are offering for 1956. 


500. Ageretum tetra ‘Biue Riband.’ The first 
variety. Giant trusses of 
azure-blue flowers. per pkt. Is. 


567. Aster ‘Powder Puffs." Each plant is a 
bouquet in itself. Tightly double flowers in 
many colours. per pkt. Is. Od. 


701. Bells of ireland or Molucelia laevis. An 
unusual plant with apple-green flowers."’ 
Useful as an everiasting. per pkt. Is. Od, 


683. Marigold ‘Man-in-the-Moon.’ Large 


moon-yellow flowers—the nearest yet to 
white. per pkt. Is. Od. 
725. Petunia *Ballerina.’ Extra 


large flowers rich salmon carried on 
dwarf, spreading plants. per pkt. 2s. 6d. 


408. Salvia horminum ‘ Pink Cloud.’ An early 
hardy annual carrying pink floral 
wes or bracts. Lasts in bloom for man 

per pkt. Is. 


For full details of these and many other new and 
interesting flowers send today for a FREE copy of our 
——- catalogue illustrating many items in full 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LIMITED 
(Dept. 21) 11 GROSVENOR ST., CHESTER 


THE ‘‘“GEM” FLOWER HOLDER 


to fit any shaped 
or sized Flower Container 


AND IT WILL NOT MOVE. 


Simply bend to your individual needs, round, oval, 
trough shape or the unusual. 


Made of heavy galvanized flexible netting and held 
firmly in position by 3 adjustable and movable 
rubber suction Pads. 
Full instructions with every holder 
Price 2/6; Postage 6d. extra 
A “HOLLY” Product 
GORDON & CO. (Dept. H) 
110 Hollybush Lane, Hampton, Middlesex 


RHODODENDRONS 


We supply a special grade of Peat 
for Rhododendrons as wel! as other 
grades for Fiower Borders, Vegetable 
Gardens, and John Innes Composts. 


Ask for special leaflets. 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD., 
ASHCOTT - Nr. Bridgwater 
SOMERSET 
Telephone: Meare Heath 282 (2 lines) 
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Wherever WOOD i's used. 


CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVERS give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, mildew and wood boring insects. 
They lessen warping, swelling and grain-raising of wood. 
a) ©6The green grades are recommended for horticultural wood- 
f j work and have been successfully used for over 40 years. 
CUPRINOL DIP is a special Green grade, economical and 
effective for dipping seedboxes and other horticultural wood- 
work. Harmless to plants when dry. In 40 gallon 
barrels or 5 gallon drums. Obtainable through 
your usual! horticultural sundriesman. 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


The ALL-CEDAR 
‘EXTENDIBLE UNIT’ 
GREENHOUSE 
with 
POTTING SHED 


The perfect combination for the amateur 
gardener. The Potting Shed is provided 
with a well-lit potting bench, and may 
be used to house the boiler if required. 
Supplied in a wide range of sizes to suit 
all purposes. 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses for 
all purposes 


PRESERVES WOOT, 
WH 
CAY 
RESTS 
BORE 
tied Se 
/ 
CUPRINOL LIMITED, Terminal House, Grosvenor Gdus., London, $.W.] Tel. 
"Phone: FRANT 
vii 


lovers of 
HOUSE PLANTS 


Plants need fresh air and sunshine just as much as you 
do. So house plants must be conditioned if they are to 
live in the close atmosphere and smoky surroundings Vigour 
of a normal indoor setting. Indeed, they must be extra 

healthy to survive in what is to them an unnatural way 

of life. Produced from a special formula developed by ~ MAKE ALL POT 
Fred Streeter, Green Finger Tonic Tablets supply PLANTS FLOURISH 
essential Potash and Phosphorus for healthy growth 

and stamina, and add Iron and Manganese for strength "Bite. 
of colour, Calcium and Magnesium to counteract any ; a ie 
acidity of pot soil, and the rich nutriment aids the plant 
in resisting disease. It’s so simple. One tablet pressed 
into the soil every fourteen days means a richer, fuller 
life for each of your house plants. 


SUCCESS IS AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Obtainable from all 
Chemists, Co-ops, 


Distributed by GRAHAM FARISH LTD. Bromley & Staplehurst Kent 


—to all 
Ware 
\ ity “ MW 
= ronic TAB 
provide 
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= 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


Shows 
Tugspay, December 6 National Floral Arrangement 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. | Society’s Competition. (R.H.S. 
Wepnespay, December 7 | tickets will admit to this 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Show.) 
Tuespay, January 24 | 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. | 
Wepnespay, January 25 ee Flower Show. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lecture 
TUESDAY, January 24, at 3 P.M. “Medicinal Plants,” by mr. R. G. 
ATKINSON, F.P.S., F.L.S. 


Expedition to Western and Southern Turkey—pr. PETER DAVIS 
and MR. OLEG POLUNIN will be making an. expedition next spring 
(March and April) to Southern and Western Anatolia in Turkey. This 
region is particularly rich in bulbs, especially in the genera Crocus, 
Colchicum, Fritillaria, Iris, Scilla, Chionodoxa and Muscari and also 
terrestrial orchids such as Ophrys. Shares in the bulbs are available at 
twenty guineas a share and those wishing to participate should write 
direct to DR. P. H. DAVIS, Department of Botany, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh. 

Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1955 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 28, 1956, at 3 P.M. 
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The Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1955, so there will be 
ample room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped that as many 


Fellows as possible will come. 
Committee Meetings on January 3, 1956—If necessary the 


following Committees will meet on Tuesday, January 3, 1956, to con- 
sider novelties: Fruit and Vegetable Committee; Orchid Committee; 
Joint Chrysanthemum Committee. Anyone wishing to submit a novelty 
to one of these Committees on January 3 must inform the Secretary be- 
fore December 30, 1955, 80 that the necessary arrangements may be made. 


Results of the Society’s Examinations held in 1955 
Examination for the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening 


—This Examination is intended for the professional teacher who is 
giving instruction in school gardening. Twenty-eight candidates 
entered for the Intermediate Section of the Examination, of whom 
seventeen reached the required standard in the written examination to 
go forward to the practical tests. Of these candidates four received a pass 
for the examination as a whole. 

Seven candidates presented themselves for the Final Examination, 
and the Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening has been awarded to 
the following: Mr. H. H. Barker, Mr. V. Wallace, Mr. D. G. Ward, 
Mr. R. J. Wilton. 

The Society’s Examinations in 1956—Candidates who wish to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture in 1956 are 
reminded that the closing dates for entry forms are as follows: 


General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 9, 1956. 

National Diploma in Horticulture—Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions, and N.D.H. Honours—Wednesday, February 1, 1956. 
Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening—Intermediate and Final 

Examinations—Wednesday, February 1, 1956. 


Publications—The attention of Fellows is drawn to the leaflet and 
order form for Publications inserted in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Cruise to Famous Gardens 1956—The Gardens Committee of 
the National Trust for Scotland has again chartered the T.S.S. “Lady 
Killarney” from May 2-16. Among the gardens to be visited are 
Muncaster in Cumberland; Bodnant and Bulkeley Mill in North Wales; 
Glasnevin, Howth Demesne Gardens, Mount Usher and Powerscourt 
in Eire; Castlewellan, Rowallane and Mount Stewart in Ireland; and 
Brodick, Colonsay, Dunvegan Castle, Inverewe, Iona, Arduaine and 
Gigha in Scotland. Applications should be made without delay. The 
cost of the Cruise will range from 60 gns. to 95 gns. Brochures may be 
obtained from the Organizing Secretary, Gardens Cruise, The National 
Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


ee the observations made last month about the cultivation 
of the trials we consider this month the invited trials. The trial 
which attracted most attention was that of strains of Begonia semper- 
florens. There were two main types, the erect-growing, large-leaved B. 
semperflorens and the bushy smaller-leaved B. semperflorens gracilis. 
These plants require a long season of growth, so early sowing of the 
seed is essential. At Wisley the trial was sown on February 3 in John 
Innes Seed Compost and the seedlings were large enough to prick out on 
April 4 when forty-eight were put in each seed-box. The plarits were 
grown in a warm glasshouse (50°—55° F.) until mid May when they were 
removed to a cold frame for hardening off in preparation for planting 
out which took place on May 31. Each plant was spaced 18 inches from 
its neighbour. This planting distance was somewhat larger than is 
usual for bedding purposes, but for the trials it is essential to have 
plenty of space to allow for maximum growth of all plants. For the first 
three weeks after planting all the flowers were removed in order to 
encourage growth of stems and leaves. During the hot weather of July 
and August the plants were given a spray over with water every morning 
with the result that the flowers lasted well and the plants were still in 
good condition at the end of September. 

The trial of column stocks in the open ground was quite attractive 
although this type of stock is usually grown under glass and cut for 
market. However the trial did show that these plants can be grown in 
the open and would be useful for formal bedding when a display is 
required in June and early July. Like the begonias they benefit from 
early sowing and thus the seed was sown on February 16 and as soon as 
the plants were large enough they were pricked out thirty-six to a seed- 
box. Stocks require cool growing conditions in the early stages of growth 
and so the boxes were moved to a cold frame as soon as the plants had 
become established. The trial was planted out on April 15 and grew 
away surprisingly well in view of the cold nights of late April and 
early May. It was found that not more than 60 per cent. of double- 
flowered plants can be expected from most of the strains at present 
available unless those strains are grown which produce light- and dark- 
coloured seedlings when the selection of the light-coloured ones at the 
time of pricking off will result in nearly too per cent. double-flowered 
plants. 

The trial of autumn-sown larkspurs proved very interesting, al- 
though many of the strains produced rather tall plants. This was no 
doubt due, firstly to the ground in which they were grown, as this had 
been very well manured for the previous crop of sweet peas, and 
secondly, to the fact that the trial was autumn sown. Similar strains 
sown in the spring would be most probably at least 12 inches shorter. 
(535) 
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The trial was sown on September 10, 1954, the seed germinated evenly 
and the seedlings overwintered very well. The young plants were 
thinned to 6-8 inches apart in March but they would have benefited by 
even wider spacing. By late May they were sufficiently tall to require 
support with hazel sticks. The major portion of the trial was in bloom 
by mid July, but there were a few strains of the hyacinth-flowered types 
which bloomed 2-3 weeks earlier and of which the taller ones would be 
very valuable for the market grower specializing in cut flowers. 

The trial of cosmos was sown in the open ground on April 20. 
There were two distinct sections in this trial—the Klondyke and the 
Sensation. The former is the dwarfer, growing to some 2 feet high and 
with yellow or orange flowers, and the latter is taller, growing 4—5 feet 
high and with white, pink or red flowers. It was found that the Klondyke 
section did not germinate so freely outside when sown at this date and 
so it is recommended that strains of this type should either be sown 
under glass in early April or in the open ground in mid May. The trial 
of zinnias was also sown in the open ground, but unfortunately it was 
sown on May 4 and so the seedlings which appeared in mid May were 
damaged by the frosts of late May. It is hoped to re-sow this trial in the 
middle of May 1956 and so avoid damage from frost. 

The trial of schizanthuses was a notable feature of the trials this year 
and many visitors admired the plants which were in full bloom in the 
Trials House during March and April. The trial was sown on August 20, 
1954, and the resulting seedlings were pricked off singly into 3-inch pots 
on September 29. Owing to shortage of space it was not possible to 
grow on the plants singly in larger pots and so three plants were potted 
into an 8-inch pot on October 14. On December 2 a further move was 
necessary and so the three plants were potted on into a 10-inch pot. 
Ten pots of each strain were grown and the compost used was John 
Innes Potting Compost No. 2. Commencing in February a feed of liquid 
fertilizer was given at weekly intervals. During all stages of growth it is 
essential that the plants be grown as cool as possible and thus pipe heat 
was used only to keep out frost. The plants were not stopped or dis- 
budded and so grew some 4 feet high, which meant that it was necessary 
to tie each plant to a bamboo cane. Fellows may have noticed that all 
plants in the invited trials which are raised from seed are grown naturally 
without any stopping. This is done to enable the judging committees to 
see the true form of the plant. 

The invited trials of vegetables are also grown at Wisley and merit 
more attention from visitors than is usually given to them. The Vege- 
table Trial Grounds are at present situated in Wisley Village on a site 
next to the National Fruit Trials. The soil is of two types—a light 
sandy one on the east side of the ditch, and a medium retentive loam 
on the west side. This year the vegetable trials were confined in the main 
to summer-maturing crops although there are small trials of kale and 
sprouting broccoli due to mature in the spring of 1956. The trial of 
summer cabbages was really outstanding and in the opinion of many 
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experts who saw the trial it was remarkable to see such uniformity in 
stocks of brassicas. The trial was confined to varieties maturing not later 
than ‘Winnigstadt’ and it was sown on March 14, 1955. The plants were 
ready for setting out on May 24 and were placed in rows 14 feet apart 
with 14 feet between the plants in the rows. In each hole before planting 
one teaspoonful of calomel dust was placed to control club root, and to 
control cabbage root fiy the plants were watered after planting with a 
solution of 25 per cent. wettable lindane. The plants grew slowly at 
first due to cold nights and also due to the use of calomel dust, which is 
inclined to check growth in the initial stages. During late June and July 
watering was necessary. The first stocks were fit for cutting by mid-July. 

Close by was the trial of marrows—both bush and trailing varieties. 
The trial was sown direct into the open ground on May 17 and 18; the 
bush marrows spaced 3 feet apart and the trailing ones 6 feet apart. 
Three seeds were sown at each position and after germination thinned 
to one plant. When sown in the open a watch must be kept for the flea 
beetle which attacks the cotyledon. The bush marrows matured by the 
middle of July while the trailing ones were not ready until August, the 
earliest stocks being at their best in the first week of the month. 

The trial of sweet corns, sown in the open ground on May 17, was 
also maturing during August and it particularly appreciated the warm 
summer. With this plant frit fly can sometimes be troublesome, but one 
of the newer insecticides, dieldrin, gave satisfactory control of this pest. 
To prevent attacks of crows and rooks, who are rather fond of the 
germinating seeds, a liberal covering of black cotton was used. The rows 
were 27 inches apart, and the seeds 12 inches apart and 14 inches deep 
in the rows. This spacing was sufficiently close to allow effective cross 
pollination. When the plants were 2 feet high the soil was drawn up to 
the stems to encourage the adventitious roots to grow down into the 
soil and so provide more anchorage for the plants. A mulch of spent hops 
was also placed between the plants to conserve the moisture, as due to the 
height of the plants watering with spray lines was not possible. 

The trial of round beetroot was sown on April 20 in rows 1 foot 
apart. The resulting seedlings were thinned 3 inches apart and the crop 
matured about the second week in July. The trial of dwarf stringless 
French beans was sown on May g in rows 2 feet apart, individual beans 
being placed 14 inches deep and 4} inches apart in the rows. The drills 
were treated before sowing with 14 per cent. aldrin dust to control bean 
seed fly. The plants grew freely after an initial check due to the cold 
nights of May. The first beans were ready for picking in mid July and 
due to the continuous bearing habit of this type of bean it was still 
possible to pick eatable beans in mid August. 


ERRATUM 


R.H.S. Journat, 80, 450 (“Notes from Wisley,” October 1955). Young’s 
Weeping Birch should be Betula pendula youngii and not Betula pendula 


purpurea. 
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PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING DECEMBER 
GLASSHOUSES AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT 
Acacias in variety COLLECTION 
Acalypha hispida Cotoneaster rotundifolia 
Agapetes macrantha Ilex aquifolium camelliaefolia 
Angraecum distichum Viburnum fragrans 
Buddleta madagascariensis 
Camellias in variety Arbutus x. hybrida 


Cattleyas in variety 
Coleus thyrsoideus 
Cypripediums in variety 
Epacris species 
Hibbertia dentata 


menziestt 
Barberries in variety 
Cotoneasters in variety 
Erica carnea 
darleyensis 


pantifiera as in variety 
Plumbago rosea 
Rhododendrons in variety BATTLESTON HILL 

Camellias in variety 
PINETUM Mahonia bealei 
A variety of conifers Prunus subhirtella autumnalis 


1954 EXPEDITION TO NEPAL 
W. Sykes 


Part I 


- March 1954 an expedition jointly sponsored by the British Museum 
(Natural History) and the R.H.S. left this country bound for an area 
of central Nepal. ‘The country south of the great mountain ranges of 
Dhaulagiri and Annapurna, and the drainage system of the great Kali 
Gandaki river between and behind them, was hitherto unknown 
botanically and zoologically. Besides MR. J. D. A. STAINTON and myself, 
who were both botanists, the party consisted of MR. L. H. J. WILLIAMS 
(botanist and leader), MR. K. HYATT (zoologist), MR. J. QUINLAN (ento- 
mologist), all from the British Museum (Natural History). In India we 
were joined by DR. v. puRI of Meerut College, who remained with the 
expedition for nearly two months. We decided to make the little town 
of Pokhara, south of the Annapurna range, our main base because it 
possessed reasonable means of communication with the outside world, 
including a fairly regular air service to and from Katmandu to the east, 
and the Indian border to the south. Pokhara is the second town of 
Nepal and lies in a relatively wide subtropical valley at 3,000 feet. We 
benefited, too, from the kind services of the little mission hospital 
which is run by a small party of Englishwomen of the Nepali Evangelical 
Mission. 
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The expedition arrived in Pokhara about the middle of April when 
the subtropical lowlands were fast becoming uncomfortably hot with 
only short thunderstorms to help cool the parched, caked soil. As in the 
case of the expedition of 1952, it was decided to separate into three 
parties in order to collect over a larger area. It fell to WILLIAMS to work 
the area south of the Annapurna range, STAINTON was to concentrate 
upon the area of the upper Kali valley towards the Tibetan border, 
while I was to journey westward to the country to the south and south- 
west of the Dhaulagiri range. At this stage we knew that it was too 
early for many alpine plants to be flowering, so 4 month’s trip was 
organized to some of the lower regions a little further to the south. 
We had brought in with us several Sikkimese of the Mongolian Lepcha 
and Bhotiya races to act as cooks and to help with the collecting and 
preservation of plants. In my party, which was composed similarly to 
the others, I had a Lepcha collector making his third plant-collecting 
expedition, a Bhotiya, who primarily came as a cook, and usually eight 
or nine porters each carrying about 60 Ib. The latter were recruited 
locally, and those from the higher villages were usually very strong and 
hardy peoples of the Magar and Gurung branches of the Gurkha race. 

Plant collecting for much of the season was confined to the pressing 
and drying of specimens for the herbarium at the British Museum, but 
we also noted and marked, if necessary, plants of potential garden 
value. It was not until the monsoon was beginning to wane that we 
began to collect firstly seeds and, later, living plants for cultivation at 
Wisley and other gardens in Great Britain. The living material would 
obviously have to be much more selective in range than the herbarium 
material, where everything was required from fungi and algae to the 
forest trees. Thus it was the plant presses that were to the fore as we 
set out from Pokhara on Good Friday, April 16, on the preliminary 
trip. Since the rivers were still quite low we often marched along the 
wide, stony river beds, but the valley bottoms (of the large rivers) were 
very hot and arid and few plants were found in flower. The deep valleys 
carved out by the rivers often resulted in a subtropical and alpine flora 
occurring within a few miles of each other. Forests of Shorea robusta 
(the “Sal” tree) and Pinus roxburghi (the “Chir” pine) were common 
on the hot, drier slopes around the Kali river, while to the east in the 
wetter country near Pokhara, Castanopsis and Schima forest predomin- 
ated. In the latter forest many fine epiphytic orchids were in full flower 
at this period and included members of such genera as Vanda, Cym- 
bidium, Dendrobium and Coelogyne. ‘The latter genus was especially 
represented by C. cristata, which provides a striking display upon moss- 
covered trees and boulders around 5,000 feet. 

The temperate forest region was very attractive in the Himalayan 
spring and conditions were so much more pleasant than later in the 
season, when the incessant rains brought forth swarms of midges and 
leeches. Spring is predominantly dry and it is then that the majority 
of the forest trees and shrubs flower. Rhododendron arboreum has been 
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described in many accounts of Himalayan travels, but I make no 
apology for mentioning it again. The great trusses of deep red flowers 
were replaced above 9,000 feet by the pink-flowered form with leaves 
whiter beneath and stickier buds. The pink form was often no more 
than a bush and in some areas could be seen growing from steep cliffs 
and upon rock ledges as high as 12,000 feet, where the bright masses 
of pink showed up against the still-brown grass and grey rocks. Upon 
the wetter slopes between 9,000 and 11,000 feet R. barbatum was very 
common, with its deep red trusses of flowers and rich brown peeling 
bark. Viburnum grandiflorum was commonly in bloom and had fragrant 
salmon-pink clusters of flowers. 

The wet shady ravines around 7,000 feet always had a rich shrub 
flora, with such well-known genera as Philadelphus, Deutzia, Viburnum, 
Rosa, Hydrangea, Mahonia and many others represented. It was in this 
type of country that I found isolated specimens of Magnolia campbellii, 
which meant that the range of this species extends much further west 
than had previously been supposed. Quercus semecarpifolia, the ever- 
green “Kharsu” oak, is probably the most common tree in al! this 
middle forest, and, especially towards its upper limit of about 12,000 
feet, is very handsome, with rusty brown indumentum beneath the 
leaves. Unfortunately, good acorns are very difficult to obtain, since 
they ripen in the monsoon and appear to be almost viviparous, the 
radicle being nearly ready to emerge by the time the acorns fall. Near 
the villages whole forests of these oaks were extensively lopped for 
feeding to cattle and goats in the winter, and the stunted trees resulting 
looked grotesque and ugly. Herbaceous plants were not flowering in 
abundance in April, but a little yellow Ranunculus, mauve Primula denti- 
culata and P. edgeworthii commonly flourished on earth banks and in 
clearings near the track. 

Dhorpatan, to the south-west of the main Dhaulagiri range, is a 
delightful glacial valley which forms an extensive summer grazing site. 
Although the valley is not above 9,500 feet the valley is strongly in- 
fluenced by cold westerly air currents before and after the monsoon ; this 
resulted in lower stations for a number of alpine plants. The level grassy 
area of the valley bottom is traversed by a number of small! streams 
and in the bogs caused thereby sheets of mauve Primula involucrata 
and golden Caltha palustris were in full flower by the end of April. ‘The 
slopes around were largely covered with Pinus chylla and Juniperus 
wallichiana, the tree juniper of the Himalayas. Golden-flowered bushes 
of Piptanthus laburnifolius (syn. P. nepalensis) were scattered around and 
the prickly white Prinsepia utilis was also in full bloom. By the stream- 
sides the grey-foliaged Hippophae salicifolia and Myricaria davurica 
predominated, the latter just beginning to produce its purple, catkin- 
like flower spikes. Upon the mountain-sides around, the pines gave 
way to Abies spectabilis above 10,000 feet and the beautiful white trunks 
of Betula utilis became more common. The white-flowered Prunus rufa 
with rich chocolate-coloured bark was in bloom, and beneath these 
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trees large bushes of Rhododendron campanulatum were always evident. 
The flower colour of this species varies considerably, the usual shade 
being pale mauve, but in one instance I found a bush with pure white 
blossoms. The brown spots inside the corolla appeared to be constant, 
though. Above the tree line very little was flowering before well inte 
May, and one day at the end of April I was actually driven back by 
a fierce blizzard at 12,000 feet. 

Upon May 13 we all met once again at Pokhara and then proceeded 
to lay our plans for the main collecting trip, which would last through 
most of the monsoon until the end of August. This meant that there 
was a great deal of sorting and reorganizing stores to do. The basic 
supplies of rice, flour and potatoes were obtained in Nepal, but we 
supplemented this by a comprehensive selection of preserves, fats, 
tinned fruit and meat, etc. The weather was now rather hot, so we 
were glad to leave the subtropical lowlands and journey back to the 
cooler regions above. However, we were not long to enjoy the blue 
skies and warm sun because before May was over the pre-monsoon 
rains were falling, and they seemed to swell without a break into the 
monsoon proper. As we had expected, the normal rainfall was very 
heavy on the southern flanks of the Dhaulagiri and Annapurna ranges 
and last year the monsoon was the heaviest for twenty years, the rainfall 
being both exceptionally heavy and prolonged. The extensive damage 
and loss of life in the plains to the south of the foothills in Nepal and 
the adjoining strip of India is by now history. Although we did not 
have the danger of serious flooding to face very often, the difficulty in 
negotiating mountainous country with extensive landslides, the tracks 
gone and bridges washed away, did not make the work of collecting easy. 
The daily problem of drying the herbarium blotting paper in the presses, 
and usually oneself also, became acute at times. However, the plants 
were coming out in increasing numbers and it was a pity that they could 
net always be properly appreciated in the near continual mist and rain. 

Our original plans had to be slightly modified in view of the condi- 
tions in the various areas. WILLIAMS found that the alpine region south 
of Annapurna was limited in area due to the extremely difficult terrain 
mainly consisting of knife-edged ridges leading up to the almost vertical 
crags of the main range. In early June, he visited the region of the Upper 
Kali Gandaki in sTAINTON’s area before returning to the slopes of the 
Annapurna at the end of the month. QUINLAN became seriously ill with 
dysentery and had to return home in early June, while HyATT worked for 
most of the time in WILLIAM’s and STAINTON’s areas. I found that the sheer 
wall of ice immediately south of Mt. Dhaulagiri itself was also impractic- 
able, so I mainly collected in the country to the south-west of the range. 

Towards the middle of June I dumped all the stores I could spare 
in the headman’s house at Gurjakhani, the last village on my route, 
and climbed up to the alpine pastures immediately south of the main 
Dhaulagiri range. I pitched camp at 12,500 feet at an empty monsoon 
grazing site amid a blaze of yellow potentillas and buttercup-yellow 
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Primula strumosa. Around the site the slope was studded with deep pink 
Anemone demissa aad pink Polygonum sphaerostachyum. Golden drifts 
of Caltha filled many gullies, and yellow Tiollius pumilus and Primula 
sikkimensis were beginning to flower. Further along the ridge, among 
boulders and on rock ledges, grew a very beautiful little soldanelloid 
primula, P. buryana var. purpurea. This plant is superficially completely 
unlike the white-flowered P. buryana itself, which I later found in 
another area among the short turf of gentle slopes. The above- 
mentioned variety hasa very short scape unlike the white type and has very 
much larger deep blue coloured flowers. In this rough boulder-strewn 
country grew the smallest primula that I have ever seen, P. concinna, 
with pinkish flowers prostrate among the tiny rosettes of leaves, the whole 
plant hardly more than a quarter of an inch high. Here, too, by way 
of contrast grew the robust purple-flowered P. macrophylla with its 
large lance-shaped leaves heavily dusted with whitish farina beneath. 

As I journeyed north-west I reached an area of glacial valleys with 
extensive alpine meadows, where the onset of the monsoon was delayed. 
At altitudes of between 14,000 and 15,000 feet Rhododendron hypenan- 
thum was in full bloom, and the creamy white flowers borne above the 
glossy dark green leaves made a very attractive sight upon a shrub often 
scarcely a foot high. Lower down, the nodding yellow heads of Geum 
elatum were abundant. In July upon one isolated ridge I found this 
geum with bright scarlet flowers. Both the yellow and the red form 
were collected in seed and should prove worthwhile additions to the 
front of the herbaceous border. They grew at suitable altitudes, and I 
also found that in spite of the obviously high humus concentration and 
the prevalence of members of the Ericaceae in the area, the soil was only 
slightly acid. Corydalis cashmeriana with its beautiful sky blue flowers 
grew over a very wide area in varying habitats and I wondered why one 
did not see it grown more often in this country. Lloydia longiscapa with 
nodding whitish blooms possessing a deep orange stain towards the base 
of the corolla looked a very graceful little alpine, never more than a few 
inches high. Towards the other end of the scale was Meconopsis regia 
with its great yellow panicles at least 6 feet tall, while the large rosettes 
of basal leaves were always attractive. Meconopsis nepalensis, whose 
colour varied from a reddish-magenta to a really bright red, normally 
grew at rather lower altitudes. The latter form I observed grew in 
partial shade and under the protection of tall shrubs, whereas the former 
and less desirable form grew upon open exposed ridges. 

The genus Anemone provided a notable contribution to the spring 
display of the alpine flora. A. demissa has already been mentioned 
and in the north-west of my area, i.e. roughly west of the main Dhaula- 
giri range, the usual colours consisted of varying shades of mauve with 
occasional deep purple. White forms occurred in all regions. A. obtusi- 
loba was also very attractive on open grassy slopes, and blue and white 
forms always seemed to mingle indiscriminately. The large shining 
white chalices of A. rupicola could not fail to arrest one’s attention, and 
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as is the case with so many fine Himalayzgn plants I am afraid that I have 
never seen comparable plants in cultivation. Another abundant species 
was A. rivularis, which grew over a wide range of country from about 
6,000 feet to 11,000 feet. This tall branching species with whitish flowers 
is, however, less attractive. 

The wide, stony river beds in the alpine region produced an interest- 
ing and distinct flora. Primula involucrata I noticed was always white 
around 14,000 feet and looked very attractive when growing in company 
with the dark crimson Polygonum affine. The latter species formed large 
mats over the stones and rocks and it was noticeable how the flowers 
deepened in colour as the season wore on. Among boulders beside a 
river in little pockets of earth I first found a charming little blue “‘forget- 
me-not” Trigonotis peduncularis. A curious trailing plant with dark 
purplish stems, leaves and flowers proved to be a new species of Silene, 
and it seemed to grow in almost pure river bed sand. 

In the foregoing paragraphs just a few out of the large number of 
plants flowering during the early part of the monsoon have been men- 
tioned and a great deal of space would be required to describe the flora 
adequately. In early July I moved down from the high collecting areas 
to the region of temperate country where villages occurred and stores 
could be replenished. It had been nearly a month since we left the 
previous village and food supplies were very low. Around 8,000 feet, 
maize and wheat or barley were the chief crops, and I usually had to 
pitch my camp near a village for several days in order to wait for the 
necessary corn to be ground with a hand quern. By July the potatoes 
were nearly ready and they made a welcome change, but when every- 
thing has to be carried upon porters’ backs, they were rather too bulky to 
keep in large quantities. However, with the aid of seeds of quick-matur- 
ing salad crops brought out from England and various edible plants, 
found wild, we varied the diet as much as possible. 

The inhabitants of the villages to the south-west of Dhaulagiri live 
very simply, and are more or less self-sufficient in that they grow enough 
food to feed themselves, and any surplus is bartered for other commodi- 
ties: ornaments, cotton cloths and especially salt. The latter is brought 
from Tibet over the high passes by the Mongolian Tibetan and Bhotiya 
peoples, and exchanged for rice, flour, etc., with the Gurkhas at re- 
cognized ‘“‘change-over” points. The villages also weave their own cloth 
on various types of wooden hand-looms, and make thick woollen 
blankets so necessary for these hill peoples. The wool is obtained from 
the herds of sheep and goats, which are always kept in addition to cows 
and sometimes buffaloes. This also provides them with the “ghi” or 
clarified butter which everyone in the Himalaya uses for cooking pur- 
poses. Some hunting is carried on mainly with metal-tipped arrows, 
which, Pasang my collector told me, were often dipped into an extract 
prepared from tubers of an Aconitum species. Such game as musk deer, 
the “Burrhal” mountain goat, as well as such birds as the beautiful 
“‘Monal”’ and “‘Kaleej’’ pheasants were sought after, and the skins were 
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traded in the lowlands. ‘The headmen of the villages had considerable 
authority and I always made a point of contacting them as soon as pos- 
sible. Another activity which often came my way was the dispensing of 
medicines tothe local people, who broughtalong their varied troubles, often 
far beyond the limits of my medical knowledge and small medicine chest. 

During the latter part of July and throughout August the rains gave 
rise to a very lush growth of herbage wherever the soil was more than 
an inch or so deep. It was interesting to observe how the appearance 
of the sun for half an hour or so would cause a number of plants with 
large thin leaves such as Jmpatiens, Strobilanthes, Urtica and some of 
the large Senecios and Polygonums to wilt. This was especially noticeable 
in the forests, where a large number of herbaceous plants were then 
flowering. One plant that is easily recalled is Thalictrum chelidonit. 
This is a tall species, attaining a height of at least 5 feet, and has a loose 
panicle of mauve flowers. ‘The abundant production of bulbils in the leaf 
axils of some forms of this plant should facilitate propagation. Disporum 
cantoniense, belonging to the Liliaceae and with pendent white flowers 
borne on stems 3 feet high, is also worth cultivating as a woodland 
plant. Impatiens or “balsams” were abundant and ranged from a tiny 
yellow-flowered species growing in semi-epiphytic habitats upon moss- 
covered boulders and tree trunks to the large pink Impatiens glandulifera 
which has now become naturalized in parts of Britain. Inevitably, a 
large number of ferns was present, some of them very attractive plants. 
The large basket-shaped Dryopteris fibrillosa grew in shady Tsuga 
dumosa forest at 9,000 feet with trees around clothed in epiphytic poly- 
podiums. Two dainty-looking adiantums, Adiantum venustum and A. 
pedatum occurred up to 10,500 feet in wet gorge country. Both these 
plants are known in Britain, where they have been proved to be hardy. 


CAMELLIA ‘DONATION’ 
G. H. Johnstone, O.B.E., V.M.H. 


HEN in 1941 I received, from the late COL. STEPHENSON CLARKE, 
W: present of a camellia raised by him at Borde Hill in Sussex, to 
which he had given the name of ‘Donation,’ I little thought that it was 
destined to make, in my estimation, the greatest contribution that any 
single plant has made to this garden. This was followed in 1942 by 
another plant of C. ‘Donation’ and one of C. ‘Salutation.’ 

‘Salutation’ did not thrive as did, and still does, the other and has 
since had to be replaced. Nor is the flower of ‘Salutation’ to be com- 
pared with that of ‘Donation’; however, we are not now concerned with 
that hybrid. 

‘Donation’ has taken kindly to Cornwall; here it is planted on a 
bank facing North, where on the South side the sunshine is filtered 
through oak trees. The soil is very acid (pH4) and the site is decidedly a 
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dry one; in addition whatever nutrient is available is shared by a number 
of other good doers planted rather like straws on the camel’s back. But 
‘Donation’ has topped them all, the original plants being respectively 
10 feet 6 inches high and 12 feet 2 inches through the plant, and 12 feet 
8 inches high but without the same corporation, perhaps because of the 
almost annual shearing to provide my friends or myself with cuttings or 
scions; it has a spread of 8 feet 4 inches. 

Camellias, provided that you keep away from certain species or have 
patience to await their first flowering, are not stingy in the flowers that 
they annually produce, but none surpass in this quality the genercus 
display which each year bedecks this wonderful hybrid. 

The blooms are large and semi-double, as may be seen from the 
illustration, and here in Cornwall they are borne in countless profusion, 
so that each plant is a resplendent cascade of pink flowers, somewhat less 
formal in shape than either of its parents (Fig. 119). 

‘Donation’ is easy to increase from cuttings and one plant so raised in 
this garden cannot be more than twelve years old and is now some 
8 feet 5 inches high and 7 feet 10 inches across and has for the last eight 
years produced flowers which are uncountable in number—we have 
tried! Moreover, the flowering period of this hybrid is about a month. 

Only once has any of these three plants set any seed and only one 
seedling from this hybrid has been raised—as yet but two years old. 

In his letter accompanying the plants COL. STEPHENSON CLARKE gave 
the breeding of C. ‘Donation’ as being C. saluenensis x C. japonica 
‘Donckelarii’ and that of the other, C. ‘Salutation,’ as C. saluenensis 
C. reticulata, but in a subsequent letter COL. STEPHENSON CLARKE wrote 
that he was convinced that this was a mistake and that ‘Salutation’ and 
‘Donation’ were of the same breeding, both being C. saluenensis x C. 
japonica ‘Donckelarii’ and so carrying no reticulata blood. 

Alas, this mistake has had a long start and will take a lot of catching, 
but for this the cytologist is the most likely, for whereas the chromosome 
count of both C. saluenensis and C. japonica shows 2n = 30, so that 
hybrids between these two would be likely to have the same count, 
C. reticulata has 2n = go so that a hybrid of this with C. saluenensis must 
give 2n = 60. 

Perhaps this note on a very beautiful plant may suitably close with 
what must surely be the greatest compliment paid to it. 

The late MR. C. P. RAFFILL was the writer’s guest (alas, it was to be his 
last visit) at a time when C. ‘Donation’ was at the peak of its display. 
MR. RAFFILL having travelled by a night train had arrived for breakfast. 
When this was over his host suggested that while he dealt with a few 
urgent letters his friend should start on a round of the garden. As soon 
as the letters were impatiently finished the host set out to find his guest 
and as unheard he approached the large plant of C. ‘Donation’ he saw 
his old friend, whose back was towards him, repeatedly taking off his hat 
and replacing it on his head: a sincere tribute from a great judge anda 
great lover of flowering shrubs. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HORTICULTURE 
IN PUBLIC PARKS 


T. E. Clark, FInst.P.A. 


(Lecture given on Fuly 26, 1955, MR. F. A. SECRETT, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


THINK it is true to say that there is more opportunity today for horti- 
Restebe and that horticulture makes a greater appeal to a larger section 
of the community than ever before. There are a number of reasons for 
this. 

Perhaps the most important is the modern conception of housing 
with the opportunities that it affords. No longer is the sphere of horti- 
culture and all it entails limited to the privileged few and those who 
dwell in the rural areas, but it has now become part of the life of a great 
number of town dwellers. On every hand we see a great effort to bring 
the garden to the town by the preservation of rural areas in the form 
of a green belt; by the modern conception of housing estates, either 
under the controlling hand of local authority or development corpora- 
tions; by the landscape treatment of many of our factory sites; by garden 
cities; and, nearer home, by the layout of our public parks and the ever- 
apparent effort to beautify the odd corner, the traffic roundabout and 
the small open spaces within our towns and cities. How has all this come 
about? If we reflect and go back to the year 1804, the year when the 
Horticultural Society of London was formed, we will realize that the 
industrial revolution in this country was well on its way and that, as a 
result of accumulation of wealth and prosperity, horticulture, as a 
practised art on large estates, was making considerable progress. A 
historical survey of gardening will show that, in addition to the many 
existing fine gardens, during the Victorian era the number of our large 
estates increased. In our towns, however, with rapid industrial develop- 
ment, cheap housing and little or no town planning, things were not so 
good; in fact they were bad and in 1843 Parliament set up a commission 
to consider the effects of these undesirable features on the public. In 
1845 the commission published its report and with the object of making 
provisions for town and city dwellers to enjoy healthy exercise in the 
open air they presented to Parliament a recommendation in the following 
terms: 

“We therefore recommend for the purpose of aiding the establish- 
ment of public walks, in city or town that the local administrative body 
be empowered to raise the necessary funds for the management and care 
of walks when established.” 

To this terse but far-reaching recommendation made in 1845 we are 
indebted for that section in the Public Health Act of 1848 which 
legalized the purchase and maintenance of land for parks and open 
spaces. It will be noticed by those who care to look up the matter, that, 
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from the inception of the first Public Health Act, the provision of parks 
was recognized as having a very intimate connection with and bearing 
upon the health of the people. 

Since the passing of the Public Health Act of 1848 a number of 
amending and other Acts have been passed at varying intervals, all of 
which have taken cognizance of the vital importance of public parks by 
materially extending the scope of their usefulness to the community. 

It will be noted in the original Act, the term “‘public walks’”’ was 
used, which implies that the idea in the minds of the legislators primarily 
responsible for the provision of public walks and open spaces was that 
these grounds would be used by the public mainly for walking exercise, 
from which they would benefit at the same time as they enjoyed the 
fresh air. It was realized, however, that the great majority of the town 
dwellers would not use these “walks’’ unless they were made attractive 
from an aesthetic point of view. Consequently, appreciating an innate 
love of beauty among all classes of the community, local authorities 
with considerable civic pride laid out their open spaces as gardens 
planted with a limited number of kinds of trees and shrubs, formality 
playing an important part in the general design. In our towns and cities 
we have still many parks laid out some eighty or ninety years ago which 
are maintained in their original design and form, although we may see 
a vast change in the garden subjects used to enhance them. 

To appreciate this, we must cast our minds back to parks as we first 
knew them, say some forty, fifty or sixty years ago, when the picture 
that comes to our minds is trees of the general indigenous kinds, masses 
of privet, laurel, aucuba and Rhododendron ponticum with flower gardens 
predominantly planted with geraniums, calceolarias and lobelia either 
in the mass or in long rows providing a form of layout known as the 
ribbon border. 

Without appearing too critical of those responsible for public parks 
in the early stages of their history it can generally be said that only a 
limited amount of imagination was used and that the man in charge, 
generally known as a park-keeper or town gardener, received little 
encouragement from his authority and was generally inferior in status 
and prestige by comparison with the head gardeners on large private 
estates, who were responsible for horticultural work of a high standard. 
From the Edwardian period we saw a gradual improvement in public 
parks and a change from the days of the roundabout bandstand and the 
keep-off-the-grass methods of control in our Victorian parks. Greater 
inducement was offered to horticulturists to enter public parks service 
and it can be truly said that the pioneers in the world of municipal horti- 
culture were all men who had received sound training in the realms of 
private service. To these men, many of whom are still with us today 
either in a retired capacity or still at the head of some large department, 
the general public owes a considerable debt of gratitude; under their 
skill and guidance parks committees and the public have become more 
horticulturally minded. 
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Vast sums of money, some {13,000,000 annually, are now expended 
on municipal horticulture and many of the glories of the private garden 
of the past are now to be seen in our public parks. Indeed, many fine 
old private estates have become public parks and are maintained in 
their former state, and it is here that we see public gardening at its best. 
It would appear that the original conception of a public park was to 
place it in a position where it served the greatest number of people, and 
many of our early parks have been well sited although centrally placed. 
However, the centre of a large industrial town or city is not the best 
place to practise horticulture and, while older parks are still well used, 
the public tend to go to the parks on the perimeter of the towns. In 
such parks, with a cleaner atmosphere, it is possible to cultivate many 
more plants and the tendency has been to develop them from this aspect. 
If the park has previously been a private estate, the kitchen garden with 
its surrounding walls invariably gives scope and opportunity for de- 
velopment as an old-English garden in which numerous plants can be 
grown in a sheltered position. Here there is scope for bringing before 
the public herbaceous plants of every kind, while the walls give shelter 
for some of the more tender kinds of shrubs and climbers. In such a 
garden, correct labelling of plants can be a feature and of great interest 
to visitors and those horticulturally minded. Many old-fashioned plants 
and herbs can be grown, while in some such gardens small sections have 
been laid out to provide pleasure and recreation for the blind, where 
scented plants are grown and the labels printed in Braille. 

Many parks also contain in some secluded spot a garden laid out 
with beds of plants arranged in botanical order; such are always a source 
of information to the more scientifically minded, and are frequently 
visited by naturalists, societies and school parties. Such gardens in the 
hands of a skilled and keen gardener can be made to play an important 
and educational part in the life of our citizens. No park would be com- 
plete without its rose garden, invariably in a prominent position, where 
in these days, when the rose plays such an important part in our horti- 
cultural life, collections of our newest and most desirable hybrid tea 
roses can be grown and provide object lessons to the householder 
with his small garden by showing him the varieties to grow. More 
recently, there has been an increasing interest in alpine plants and many 
alpine garden societies have come into existence; many owe their origin, 
perhaps, to the fact that a local park has contained a fairly good rock 
garden, as many do, and where under a skilled cultivator many good 
alpines are grown. 

Similar facts can be given about many of our chrysanthemum socie- 
ties; liaison with the local parks department does exert considerable 
interest and influence on the culture of this popular plant. In the field 
of fruit and vegetable culture municipal authorities through their appro- 
priate officer do assist the allotment holder and urban gardener. Now 
that the urge to dig for plenty has gone, the provision of allotments has 
become a social service for those who wish to garden for gardening’s 
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Fic. 119—Camellia ‘Donation.’ A painting by PAUL JONEs in the possession of 
CHARLES WAINMAN, ESQ. (See p. 545) 
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Fic. 120—A well-loaded farmer during the monsoon season. The cover in front 


is used to shield both his head and his load during heavy rain 


Fic. 121—Mountains in the western part of the Dhaulagiri Range 
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Fic. 126—Lilium candidum, which recently received an Award of Garden Merit 
(See p. 552) 
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Fic. 129—Hypericum patulum ‘Hidcote,’ which recently received an Award of 
Garden Merit. From a painting by PAUL JONES (See p. 551) 
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sake; the number of the plot-holders is not so high, but with assistance 
and advice through the parks departments, the general standard of 
cultivation is higher. 

There has been, during recent years, a distinct tendency for local 
authorities, both large and small, to promote or assist in the promotion 
of flower shows. Amongst the larger shows the towns and cities of 
Southport, Harrogate, Leicester, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool 
and Northampton readily come to mind. Not only does some local park 
provide the venue for the show, but invariably the parks department is 
called upon to carry out the arrangements and promotion and to stage 
an exhibit of outstanding quality. 

Many municipally sponsored shows invite other local authorities 
to exhibit or stage groups of exotic plants or erect rock or formal 
gardens. Undoubtedly, today, the finest collections of stove and green- 
house plants are to be found in parks department nurseries and it is at 
horticultural shows of this kind that departments have the greatest 
opportunity to display these plants at their best. It is no new thing to 
see a municipal exhibit at Chelsea; Liverpool and Leicester Corpora- 
tions come to my mind as exhibitors in recent years, while during the 
war years, with the object of showing what could be done in a parks 
department, many fine exhibits of vegetables were displayed at Vincent 
Square. Frequent exhibitors were the boroughs of Ilford, Newport, 
Warrington, Bolton, and Stamford Park, Stalybridge. All of these 
received meritorious awards. 

Under glass, many fine collections of plants are maintained in our 
towns and cities. I have in mind the extensive and specialized collection 
of orchids grown at Sudley Park, Liverpool, the collection of succulents 
at Alexandra Park, Manchester, and many others. With the numerous 
greenhouse schemes that have received government approval during 
the last few years it seems certain that we shall see even a greater 
extension of the influence of municipal horticulture through exhibits 
at flower shows sponsored by municipalities, at civic functions or around 
our civic buildings and town open spaces. 

Another important aspect of town gardening in the widest sense is 
the training of horticulturists or gardeners; many of our larger parks 
departments have training schemes for garden apprentices, who, 
according to their ability, education and leaning in one particular direc- 
tion may become gardeners, horticultural assistants or parks officers in 
the various spheres. In large departments, there is a tendency to 
specialize, and local authorities through arrangements with the educa- 
tion committee do provide for the study of horticultural principles and 
practice through their technical colleges. 

In many instances, both evening and day classes are available to 
young gardeners, who, as a result of their studious endeavours, may 
eventually take one of the examinations sponsored by The Royal 
Horticultural Society, the Institute of Park Administration or the 
Institute of Landscape Architects. 
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More recently there has been a new field of horticulture which has 
presented itself to the municipal horticulturist. I refer to the designing 
of the gardens associated with crematoria. Here, with a new outlook on 
cremation, the designing and maintenance of the Garden of Remem- 
brance calls for skill and knowledge of the highest order. No longer is the 
Remembrance Gardens just a lawn for the convenient scattering of 
ashes, but a pleasing environment where, as a result of horticultural 
skill, the public may find rest, peace and inspiration in sylvan surround- 
ings of great beauty. It is here that, perhaps, municipal horticulture 
exerts its greatest influence for good. 

And, finally, we come to the recreative side of our parks, the pro- 
vision of facilities for games, the bowling green, the golf course, the 
putting green and croquet lawn, the cricket wicket, and football and 
hockey pitch, and the tennis court. Not particularly inspiring to the 
true horticulturist, but very far-reaching in their effects on the health 
of the public, and in these modern days when an exacting public expects 
nothing but the best, the culture of a good grass sward can call for as 
much horticultural skill and attention as the production of a fine collec- 
tion of indoor plants. In conclusion, if we consider all the various facts 
of municipal horticulture today, I think it will be generally agreed that 
considerable progress has been made and that much has been done to 
encourage and foster the love of gardening through our parks and open 
spaces, and while we cannot measure the influence for good or for health 
in terms of money spent, the ratepayer who meets the bill would be a 
great deal poorer without the parks of this country. (It is, however, 
regrettable that as a spending committee, the parks committee estimates, 
often in times of economy, are subject to considerable pruning.) ‘There 
is, however, much that the architect, in conjunction with the town 
planner, the landscape architect and the horticulturist can do to improve 
the appearance of our towns and cities and make the world a more 
pleasant place wherein to live. 
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426 CROCUS KOTSCHYANUS 
Award of Garden Merit, April 3, 1954 


This delightful crocus flowers in the late summer and early autumn 
and is much better known in gardens under the name of C. zonatus. It 
is unfortunate that this epithet has had to yield to the prior one of C. 
kotschyanus according to the Code of Botanical Nomenclature. The 
original name was given by CARL KOCH in 1854 and commemorates the 
collector, while j. Gay’s name of C. zonatus was not published with a 
description till 1866, although given in an unpublished manuscript in 
1856. It is a native of alpine pastures and woods in Cilicia, Asia Minor. 
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It is perfectly hardy in all parts of this country, though thriving best in 
an open sunny position and in a soil which has good drainage, in which 
the corms will multiply and will spread by self-sown seedlings. The 
flowers are soft, pale rosy-prple in colour and open in the sunshine to 
show a yellow base with two semicircular orange blotches to each petal 
from which the name of zonatus was presumably derived (Fig. 123). 
These blotches often appear to be broken up into a series of golden beads 
at the base of the flower. An albino form is also known. The leaves are 
produced in the following spring. The corms are flattened, membranous 
and irregular in shape and form small cormlets in clusters which tend to 


spread the colony and remain in the ground when the corms are lifted. 
P. M. SYNGE 


427 HYPERICUM PATULUM ‘HIDCOTE’ 
Award of Garden Merit, November 2, 1954 


Hypericum patulum has been known in cultivation for over go years 
for it was introduced to Kew from Japan by OLDHAM in 1862. It has 
since been shown that its distribution is a fairly wide one for it grows 
not only in Japan, but in China and the Himalaya as well. At first it 
was regarded as a valuable acquisition to our gardens, and certainly a 
well-flowered specimen carrying many 2-inch golden-yellow flowers is 
most attractive. Unfortunately, it is by no means hardy and almost 
always the stems are cut back to ground level during the winter. 

As is to be expected from its wide geographical distribution, 
H. patulum is subject to some variation and two variants from the norm 
have proved to be much better garden plants than the type. H. patulum 
var. henryi was introduced by PROFESSOR HENRY to Kew from China 
in 1898 and some twenty years later FORREST introduced H. patulum 
var. forrestii from the slopes of the Lichiang Range in Yunnan. Both 
varieties, unlike the type, are very hardy; both are robust and very free- 
flowering with the flowers of rorrest’s plant rather larger than those 
of HENRY’s. Otherwise they resemble each other closely. H. patulum var. 
forrestii received the Society’s Award of Merit in 1922 and the Award 
of Garden Merit two years later. Any plant of such beauty as this, and 
flowering continuously from June until September, is well deserving of 
these awards. 

One such is the plant now well established in many gardens under 
the name of Hypericum patulum ‘Hidcote’ (Fig. 129). Although some doubt 
appears to attend the early history of ‘Hidcote’ (it has been said, for in- 
stance, that the original seeds were collected in a garden in Kenya), no 
one who has grown the plant has seen fit to dissociate it from H. patulum 
or, although it is of different habit and is evergreen, to doubt its affinity 
with this species. There is, of course, the possibility, by no means 
remote, that it may be a hybrid between H. patulum and a naturally 
evergreen species such as H. leschenaultit. It grows taller than var. 
forrestii and makes a much better furnished shrub, more or less dome- 
shaped and up to 6 ft. in height and as much across. The leaves are 
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really evergreen, being browned only by the most severe frosts. So 
hardy is ‘Hidcote’ that it has been known not to flinch under 30 degrees 
of frost. Flowering records have shown that the plant may bloom from 
the end of May into November. Prior to receiving the Award of Garden 
Merit in October, 1954, it was given the Award of Merit in July of the 


same year. 
H. R. FLETCHER 


428 CANDIDUM 
Award of Garden Merit, April 23, 1954 


Lilium candidum, commonly known as the Madonna or Annunciation 
lily, is the oldest of all European lilies and has been depicted widely in 
the field of art by the Egyptians, the Greeks and particularly by the 
European painters of the Renaissance. Thus it is fitting that a lily of 
such ancient and established lineage should join the ranks of Award of 
Garden Merit plants. Its heavy textured, glistening white, outward- 
facing, slightly recurved flowers are freely borne on erect stems up to 
44 feet in height (Fig. 126). These are clothed with bright green lanceolate 
leaves, longer and more crowded near the base. Golden stamens give 
brilliance to this lovely lily and add much to its beauty. One of the 
glories of L. candidum is its permeating but delicate fragrance which is 
not as heavy as that of L. regale or auratum. 'The flowering season starts 
in the second half of June and extends well into July. 

The cultivation of this lily is not difficult as it is hardy and vigorous. 
To this, anyone who has observed it growing in cottage gardens in this 
country or in France will agree. The curious factor is that this lily is not 
wholly dependable, for in some spots it will not settle down although it 
may thrive nearby in a site which is in every way comparable as far as 
the eye can see. It likes a warm sunny position but some light shade at 
its roots. It grows well on lime, in fact, favours it, as is fitting in view of 
its eastern Mediterranean origin. 

Two essential facts must be remembered about growing L. candidum. 
First, the bulbs should be covered with not more than an inch or two of 
soil. It is not a stem-rooting lily and it likes to be very near the surface. 
One often sees bulbs that have worked their way to the top and flower 
copiously although the upper part of the bulb is exposed. The other im- 
portant point is to plant in late August or early September, as the bulb 
sends up in autumn a rosette of basal leaves which are evergreen through- 
out the winter. It is important that root and leaf growth be encouraged 
by early planting. 

L. ROPER 
429 PAEONIA MLOKOSEWITSCHII 
Award of Garden Merit, June 9, 1955 


This yellow-flowered paeony is probably the best, as a garden plant, 
of the April and early May flowering herbaceous species. It is a plant of 
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unusual distinction; the large globular flowers are clear sulphur-yellow, 
forming a perfect complement to the rather jade green of the leaves and 
their pink petioles. It is perfectly hardy and like all paeonies, once 
planted, should be left alone to increase in size into a large clump. It is 
often seen planted in a warm border facing south and backed by a wall 
and in this situation it will grow to perfection, but it will also do and look 
well in a position of semi-shade backed by dark evergreens, although it 
will then flower slightly later. All paeonies do equally well on a limy 
soil as on a lime-free one. They can easily be grown from seed, but seed- 
lings will take several years before flowering. 

The tongue-twisting name commemorates the Russian botanist who 
discovered it in the small district of the eastern part of the Central 
Caucasus to which it is apparently confined in the wild. This paeony is 
readily distinguished from P. wittmanniana and its varieties by the 
deeper yellow colour of the flowers, its more glaucous leaves and by the 
leaflets which are generally rounded at the apex and only sparsely 
covered with short curved hairs below, while those of P. wittmanniana 
are acute to acuminate at the apex and especially along the veins covered 


on the undersurface with scattered long white hairs. 
P. M. SYNGE 


430 POLYGONUM VACCINIIFOLIUM 
Award of Garden Merit, April 29, 1955 


This delightful perennial plant for the rock garden is native to both 
the eastern and western Himalaya. It is a particularly vigorous grower 
and a small clump soon extends itself over the rocks and ledges where 
it is planted, taking on their contours. Its roots are woody and have a 
way of spreading in all directions to some depth. Above ground it sends 
out long procumbent woody stems, much branched and rooting freely, 
with ascending branches 6-9 inches tall with 2- to 3-inch racemes of 
closely grouped, almost sessile flowers about } inch in diameter and of a 
brilliant rose-pink. These are so freely borne that a well-established 
clump make a great show of colour in late August and September, while 
sporadic flowering continues until frost comes. The foliage is also at- 
tractive as the dark evergreen leaves with a glaucous under surface usu- 
ally turn a deep red with a touch of frost. The clumps on the rock 
gardens at Wisley and at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh are 
always spectacular in autumn. 

P. vacciniifolium is a plant of easy culture, growing on any reasonable 
soil providing there is adequate moisture. As it spreads rapidiy forming 
a thick mat of stems, it is extremely easy to propagate by division. There 
is an attractive coloured plate of this plant in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
t. 4622 (1851). 

L. ROPER 
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431 PRIMULA HELODOXA and P. PROLIFERA 
Award of Garden Merit, June 15, 1954 


In the present century no group of plants has attained a more 
dominant position in European gardens than the Asiatic Candelabra 
primulas. They are all extremely decorative, very tolerant of general 
European conditions, and are perennial. They set an abundance of seed 
which germinates readily and frequently, when conditions are specially 
to their liking, seed themselves freely on open ground around the parent 
clumps. Moreover they lend themselves to division for they develop a 
tufted habit with many leaf rosettes clustering around the flower axis. 
Division is best done in late summer after flowering. Though they are 
at their best when massed by the bank of a pond or stream, in the shade 
of trees, or even planted in clumps in the border, they can be accom- 
modated in almost any garden. Already four species have received the 
Award of Garden Merit, P. japonica, P. pulverulenta, P. bulleyana and 
P. chungensis. 

P. helodoxa was discovered by FORREST in 1912, on the foothills 
around Tengyueh, in western Yunnan. There it grew in abundance at 
the rather low altitude of a little over 6,000 ft., in open windswept and 
unsheltered situations, by streams, in marshy meadows and on clayey 
pasture land. Later both rorrest and KINGDON-WaRD refound the plant 
in Burma. Because the Chinese give it a name which signifies ‘The 
Glory of the Marsh,” the plant was described by sR ISAAC BAYLEY 
BALFOUR under the specific name of helodoxa, which name is derived 
from two Greek words meaning marsh and glory. Unlike many of the 
Candelabra primulas, P. helodoxa does not demand a long period of 
rest; in fact it is evergreen, continuing in growth and retaining its hand- 
some rosettes of leaves throughout the winter and being one of the first 
of the section to flower, producing in late May sturdy scapes up to 4 ft. 
or more tall each carrying eight to ten tiers of golden-yellow fragrant 
flowers with up to twenty flowers to the tier. The nodes of the scape, 
the flower stalks and the outer surface of the sepals are beautifully 
dusted with meal or farina. P. helodoxa has had a distinguished horticul- 
tural career since it first flowered in cultivation, in 1916, in the nursery 
of MESSRS. WALLACE of Colchester, for in this year it gained the Society’s 
Award of Merit and five years later the First Class Certificate. 

P. prolifera has been known to botanists since 1820 when it was 
described by WALLICH who gathered it in the Khasia mountains of 
Assam. Though a plant under this name was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine in 1884, true P. prolifera was not introduced to our gardens 
until 1947, when DR. BOR procured seeds from Assam. (The plant 
figured under this name in The Botanical Magazine, t. 6732, is P. 
smithiana.) The first plants to flower were grown at Kew, but now the 
species is well established in cultivation and received the Award of 
Merit in May 1954. In winter it behaves as does P. helodoxa, and in 
May begins to flower some two weeks earlier than its close ally. The 
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scapes are not so tall as those of P. helodoxa and the entire plant is 
completely lacking in meal. On the whole it would seem to prefer rather 
drier conditions than P. helodoxa, but both flourish in heavy clay, and 
both grow remarkably well on chalk when the soil is mixed with clay 


and watered well during the growing season. 
H. R. FLETCHER 


432 RHODODENDRON ‘HiNno-Mayo’ 
Award of Garden Merit, June 15, 1954 


How splendid a plant this is can be judged from the fact that prior 
to receiving the Award of Garden Merit in 1954, it was given the 
Society’s Award of Merit in 1921 and the First Class Certificate in 1945. 
It is one of that race of garden plants which are now well known as the 
“Kurume azaleas” and the wild parent of which is Rhododendron obtusum 
f. japonicum, a race of small-flowered rhododendrons whose home is the 
windswept slopes of Nishi-Kirishima, the active volcano in South 
Kyushu. This race of plants is excellently described by E. H. WILSON 
on page 34 of Wilson and Rehder’s Monograph of Azaleas (1921) as 
follows: 

“It is found above the tree-level, growing among lava and in volcanic 
ashes with coarse grasses and miscellaneous low shrubs. At its lowest 
altitudinal range the leaves are persistent, but higher up they are 
deciduous. The plants are seldom a metre tall, more usually less than 
half of this, and quite commonly they are prostrate or hug boulders 
closely. The habit is normally dense and twiggy, but when sheltered a 
few strong shoots develop and the plant becomes relatively tall and 
sparsely branched. The leaves vary greatly in size according to altitude 
and exposure and are smallest on the plants which annually shed their 
foliage. Normally the leaves are tufted at the ends of the twigs, but on 
free-growing shoots they are scattered; both shoots and leaves are clad 
with appressed, pale gray to yellowish, straight hairs. The flowers vary 
a little in size, in degree of fragrance, and greatly in color; the most 
common shades are rosy-mauve to magenta, but salmon and salmon- 
red are plentiful; pink, scarlet and crimson are rather rare. Plants 
bearing white flowers are occasionally found. It is very floriferous; each 
twig terminates in a flower-bud, often in a cluster of from three to five, 
and from each one to three flowers develop in the spring. The bud- 
scales are dry, nowhere glandular, and are ciliated with pale gray hairs. 
The calyx is usually well developed with green, oval to nearly orbicular, 
ciliate lobes; sometimes it is quite small. The corolla lobes may be 
rounded or pointed and the stamens may be shorter or longer than the 
corolla; the anthers vary in color from pale yellow-brown to deep 
magenta, this being correlated with the colour of the flowers. The capsule 
is variable in size and the calyx-lobes are persistent.” 

Mt. Kirishima is a sacred mountain to which the Japanese have 
made pilgrimage from time immemorial. As no doubt living plants 
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would be taken from the mountain by pilgrims, many colour forms 
must have been cultivated in Japanese gardens for a very long time, 
and it was in a garden at Kurume, a town in Kyushu, that the “Kurume 
azaleas” originated from plants brought from the Sacred Mountain. 
E. H. WILSON S verdict on the Kurume azalea (page 36 of the Monograph) 
is this:— 

“To my mind the ‘Kurume Azaleas’ are the loveliest of all Azaleas. 
The colours are so pure and exquisite and of every hue and shade from 
white, pink and salmon to scarlet, crimson and the richest magenta. 
Many of them are delicately fragrant. The hose-in-hose forms have 
none of the ugly features of double flowers, but on the contrary they 
are singularly attractive and the flowers last longer. The stamens, always 
five, are straight, exserted or included and the anthers vary in color from 
pale yellow-brown to blackish crimson; the color of the corolla and that 
of the anthers being correlated. The plants are often trained as low 
standards with a compact umbrella-shaped crown; less commonly they 
are dense and globose, or open and irregular in form. They are extremely 
floriferous, and in season the blossoms often completely hide the leaves. 
The leaves are, of course, dimorphic, but apart from this they vary 
considerably in size, in their shades of green, in their autumn-coloring 
and in their degree of persistence. In a great measure these variations 
are correlated with the colour of the flowers, and experts in Japan can 
with ease distinguish each variety by its foliage and general appearance.” 

In 1919, E. H. WILSON selected what he considered to be the best 
fifty Kurume azaleas. This collection was sent to the Arnold Arboretum 
where the plants were propagated and from whence they were distri- 
buted to various gardens. There are several sets of the “Wilson 50” in 
Britain today. ‘Hino-Mayo’ was not one of the fifty for it was already 
in cultivation in Britain, Europe and America, as was the brilliant red- 
flowered ‘Hinodegiri,’ which rather surprisingly was not grown at 
Kurume in 1919. The date of the introduction of ‘Hino-Mayo’ into 
Britain is uncertain, but it appears to have been first mentioned in a 
European publication in 1917, in MILLAIS’s Rhododendrons. It is an 
evergreen of compact dwarf habit with rather light green more or less 
elliptic leaves, 1-1-5 inches long, sparsely covered above and below with 
pale tawny hairs. The flowers are produced in great profusion, one or 
two to each truss. Open funnel-shaped they are a uniform shade of 
Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) with the upper panels speckled at the throat 
a shade of Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625). 

Though rhododendrons, azaleas and other ericaceous plants are 
considered to grow best in a peaty soil, they will succeed in any sandy 
loam and even on heavier land that is lime-free. It should not be for- 
gotten that the Kurume azaleas are descended from high alpine plants 
which are accustomed to very good drainage and poor volcanic soil. 
Thus it is not wise to give them rich feeding for then they produce 


sappy growths which are always liable to be cut by late frosts. 
H. R. FLETCHER 
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JOHN LINDLEY 


tr. portrait of JOHN LINDLEY, “‘sketched from life by his daughter,” 
reproduced in Fig. 122, has recently been very generously presented 
to the Society by the Women’s Farm and Garden Association. 

Three other portraits of LINDLEY are known. Just after his retire- 
ment in 1863 a number of Fellows subscribed to a fund with the object 
of presenting his portrait to the Society, and the resulting oil painting, 
by E. U. EDDIS, hangs in the Lindley Library at Vincent Square. An 
excellent lithograph of him at the age of 50, by T. H. MAGUIRE, was pub- 
lished in 1852 in a work entitled Portraits of Honorary Members of the 
Ipswich Museum. The Society possesses a framed copy and there is one 
at Kew. The third portrait is a small and inferior lithograph by J. GRaF, 
which appeared in The Naturalist, Vol. IV, May 1839, and seems to 
represent the sitter when in his early thirties. 

The Council is glad to have this additional picture of the greatest 
servant the Society has ever had during the 151 years of its existence. 
Born in 1799, he became Assistant Secretary for the Garden in 1822, 
Assistant Secretary of the Society in 1827, Vice-Secretary in 1838 and 
Secretary from 1858 to 1863. He died in 1865. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Symphoricarpos Hybrids 


MONG the most interesting shrubs at the fortnightly show at Vincent 
A Square on October 4-5 of this year were some Symphoricarpos 
hybrids sent by MR. A. DOORENBOS, Director of Parks, The Hague, 
Holland, who for some years has been selecting seedlings resulting from 
the interplanting of S. x chenaultii, S. orbiculatus and S. albus laevigatus. 
Those exhibited included one called ‘White Hedge’ which has a stiff, 
vertical habit and carries its white berries well above the foliage (Fig. 
124). “Turesson’ has pendant trusses of large ellipsoid, white fruits and 
‘Mother of Pearl,’ bears pretty, round, white berries flushed with pink. 
But perhaps the most striking of all are ‘Magic Berry’ and ‘Erect,’ 
both of which have red berries. 


A. SIMMONDS 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1955 


Agapanthus ‘Cherry Holley’ A.M. August 23, 1955. This 
attractive hybrid, which was raised in South Africa, has scapes about 
2 feet high carrying dense, globular um els about 5 inches in diameter. 
The perianth is 13 inches long, with spreading segments of Hyacinth 
Blue (H.C.C. 40/1), slightly darker outside and at the base. Exhibited 
by the Hon. Lewis Palmer, F.L.S., V.M.H., Headbourne Worthy 
be Grange, Winchester. 
ee Anemone pulsatilla alba A.M. April 12, 1955. A very pleasing 

form of the well-known “‘Pasque Flower” with pure white flowers, many 
of the petals in the specimen shown being markedly fimbriate. The 
flowers were 2} inches across, and were borne on 4-inch stalks. About 
twenty flowers were open, and there were even more unopened buds. 
The young foliage was a beautiful fresh green, and the stems, bracts 
a and backs of the flowers were covered with a silvery pubescence. 
Exhibited by Mrs. J. D. Cawley, Glen Aln, Alnwick, Northumberland. 

Corydalis cashmeriana F.C.C. May 24, 1955. An outstanding 
plant of this delightful species was exhibited, bearing about fifty flower 
heads, each consisting of up to ten flowers of a bright sky blue, tipped 
with deep blue. In the Himalayas it grows in open stony ground and 
moist places between 10,000 and 14,000 feet. It is said to be very hardy 
in Scotland. An A.M. was given to this species in 1938. Exhibited by 
Major and Mrs. Knox-Finlay, Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire. 

Crocus ancyrensis A.M. February 8, 1955. This attractive crocus 
is to be found over a large area of eastern Turkey. The flowers on the 
specimens exhibited were about 24 inches high. The outside of the 
perianth was Maize Yellow (H.C.C. 607) in colour, and the inside 
Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. g) fading to Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7). It 
is said to be quite hardy, but does best when given the protection of a 
cold frame or alpine house. Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Cytisus ardoinii A.M. May 10, 1955. This interesting broom 
comes to us from the Maritime Alps. The axillary golden-yellow 
flowers are borne either singly or in clusters of up to six towards the 
ends of the branches, which are rod-like and usually decumbent, 
springing from a knotty and twisted stock. The leaves are three-foliolate 
and silky when young. J. T. MOGGRIDGE says that in its native haunts it 
suffers severely from the depredations of cattle, so much so that it is 
extremely difficult to obtain fruit. This may account for its local distri- 
bution. Exhibited by Maj.-Gen. and Mrs. D. M. Murray-Lyon, 28a 
Inverleith Place, Edinburgh 4. 

Delphinium ‘Daily Express’ A.M. July 6, 1955, as a variety for 
show purposes. Flower spike 42 inches long, 6 inches wide at base, 
well proportioned, flowers closely spaced. Flower 2} inches diameter, 
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a clear bright blue near Butterfly Blue (H.C.C. between 645/1 and 645), 
with a slight flush of mauve; eye brownish-grey with yellow hairs. 
Raised and shown by R. C. Parrett Esq., Yew Cottage, Fairmile Lane, 
Cobham, Surrey. 

Desfontainea spinosa ‘Harold Comber’ A.M. July 26, 1955. A 
small and rather compact evergreen shrub with opposite, somewhat 
holly-like leaves 14 to 2 inches long, undulate and spinose-dentate. The 
tubular, axillary flowers are about 2 inches long and differ from those of 
the type in colour, which shades from Vermilion to Orient Red (H.C.C. 
819/1). Exhibited by Mrs. Messel and the National Trust, Nymans, 
Handcross, Sussex. 

Dryas octopetala A.M. May 10, 1955. A familiar sight on many 
rock gardens, this evergreen prostrate shrub is a native of the Alps, and 
other mountainous situations in many parts of Europe, including the 
British Isles. ‘The crenately serrated leaves, glabrous above and cottony 
beneath, have been described as resembling those of germander, or 
alternatively miniature oak leaves. The cup-shaped white flowers are 
borne on downy glandular stalks from 1 to 3 inches long, and are suc- 
ceeded by clusters of achenes bearing long feathery styles, the flower- 
stalks lengthening to 2 to 5 inches at this time. If not disturbed it flowers 
freely and makes a wide mat of good foliage. The specimen shown was 
the Sutherland form, with small leaves and much larger flowers than 
usual. Exhibited by Maj.-Gen. and Mrs. D. M. Murray-Lyon, 28a 
Inverleith Place, Edinburgh 4. 

Fritillaria pyrenaica A.M. April 27, 1955. A plant of dry moun- 
tain-sides in the Pyrenees and parts of Spain, this attractive fritillary 
is very amenable to cultivation, needing little attention when once 
planted. The thirty-five flowers on the specimens shown were borne on 
stems 12 to 14 inches high. The inside of the perianth was Citron Green 
(H.C.C. 763/2) in colour, chequered with Purple Madder (H.C.C. 
1028)—the outside was covered with a thick pubescence. Exhibited by 
R. E. Heath, Esq., 95 Hawes Lane, West Wickham, Kent. 

Gesneria ‘Apricot Queen’ A.M. September 20, 1955, as a green- 
house flowering plant. A very pleasing and distinct variety of compact 
and free-flowering habit growing about 1 foot tall. The flowering spikes 
carry numerous pendulous, tubular flowers, about 1 inch long, lobed at 
the mouth. The colour is Apricot (H.C.C. 609/2) which contrasts well 
with the bronze, ovate, crenated leaves. Raised, introduced and ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading. 

Hibiscus mutabilis A.M. September 20, 1955. An uncommon 
Chinese flowering shrub suitable for the intermediate house. The erect 
stems are well clothed with broadly ovate, palmately lobed, downy 
leaves up to 6 inches in length. The long-stalked axillary flowers, 44 
inches across, are double, and open pure white, gradually changing to 
deep rose-pink. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, 
Fincham, King’s Lynn. 

Kniphofia ‘ Maid of Orleans’ A.M. September 6, 1955, as a hardy 
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herbaceous plant. A very distinct variety raised in the U.S.A. The 
cylindrical flowers measuring 1 inch long are Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 
64/3) fading to Naples Yellow (H.C.C 403/3) and are arranged in dense 
racemes up to 8 inches long. It is very free-flowering 2nd is said to need 
no stakes which is a great advantage. It has a long flowering period and 
has successfully come through several severe winters in England. Ex- 
hibited and introduced by Messrs. Perry’s Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, 
Middlx. 

Leiophyllum buxifolium A.M. May 24, 1955. This dwarf 
ericaceous shrub is a native of North America. It is valuable as a plant 
for the rock garden, both for its flowers and for its evergreen foliage. 
The flowers are borne in terminal clusters, 1 inch across, the petals 
being white and the anthers at first being deep crimson, but later turning 
white. The buds are tipped with varying shades of light and deep pink. 
The plant exhibited measured 12 inches high and 18 inches across. 
Exhibited by G. Bawcutt, Esq., Glenridge, 109 London Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 

Malus ‘Veitch’s Scarlet’ A.M. September 20, 1955. A large- 
fruited crab, bearing ovoid fruits 1} inches long in clusters of two or 
three on ?-inch stalks. The colour of the ripe fruit is Orient Red (H.C.C. 
819). Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, 
King’s Lynn. 

Malus ‘Windsor Crab’ A.M. September 20, 1955. A seedling 
raised by the exhibitors from the familiar ‘Golden Hornet’ crab. It is 
exceptionally free-fruiting, and the branches exhibited bore many three- 
to five-fruited clusters of shortly stalked ovoid apples 1} inches long, 
coloured Blood Red (H.C.C. 820/1). Exhibited by The Commissioners 
of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Pimelea prostrata A.M. June 14, 1955. A native of New Zealand, 
this low-growing shrub forms a creamy-white sheet of blossom when in 
flower. The individual flowers are } inch across with two orange anthers, 
and occur in terminal clusters at the end of short contiguous reddish 
shoots. They are very sweet-scented and are succeeded by white berry- 
like fruit. The small leaves are glaucous, opposite and decussate. It is 
said to be completely hardy. Exhibited by Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, 
Ltd., Birch Farm, Gravetye, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Pink ‘Crimson Glow’ A.M. May 24, 1955, as a variety for show 
purposes. Flower stems stiff, foliage light, dull, grey-green. Flowers 24 
inches diameter, centre full, form good; petals broad, fringed, a rich 
glowing red near Chrysanthemum Crimson (H.C.C. 824) ; calyx strong. 
Shown by Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries Ltd., Lancing, Sussex. 

Primula sonchifolia A.M. April 12, 1955. This striking primula, 
of the Section Petiolares, was first discovered in 1884, but many attempts 
to raise it from imported seed were unsuccessful. In 1931, however, 
plants were brought from Burma in cold storage, and the species was at 
last established in cultivation. It is a native of West China, S.E. Tibet 
and N.W. Burma, where it grows in open mountain meadows near the 
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snow line. In cultivation it prefers a shady situation with a soil rich in 
humus, but with good drainage. 

The plant is a perennial with a stout rootstock which in the resting 
season forms a large bulb-iike structure. The coarsely toothed, oblong 
leaves are very short at the beginning of the flowering season but elon- 
gate considerably later, and there is a corresponding increase in the 
length of the scape, which bears a simple umbel of from three to twenty 
funnel-shaped flowers. On the specimens shown the flowers were Flax 
Blue (H.C.C. 642/1 to 642/2) in colour, with a yellow eye, but the colour 
in this species is said to be variable. Shown by Messrs. Jack Drake, 
Inshriach Nursery, Aviemore, Inverness-shire, Mr. and Mrs. Renton, 
Branklyn, Perth, Maj.-Gen. D. M. Murray-Lyon, D.S.O., M.C., 28a 
Inverleith Place, Edinburgh 4, Dr. Henry Tod, Carnethy, Seafield, 
Roslin, Midlothian, and Major and Mrs. Knox-Finlay, Keillour Castle, 
Methven, Perthshire. 

Rose ‘Queen Elizabeth’ A.M. September 6, 1955. An outstanding 
and beautiful rose of the floribunda type raised by Dr. W. E. Lammerts 
in the U.S.A. as the result of a cross between ‘Charlotte Armstrong’ and 
‘Floradora.’ The plant which is of most vigorous nabit tends to be taller 
than many in this section and is said to be disease resisting and to have 
a long season of flowering. The large, double, well-shaped flowers which 
measure 3 inches across when fully expanded are Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 
622/2) with a deeper shade of the same colour (H.C.C. 622) on the re- 
verse. They are said to last well when cut and are especially elegant in 
the bud state. Introduced and exhibited by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. 
Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Rosa rugosa ‘rubra’ A.M. September 6, 1955. The award, for 
value as a fruiting shrub, is given to the usual form of the Japanese 
Brier, which is a plant of great charm when bearing its large, fragrant 
red or white flowers, and again when the bold clusters of fruits are ripe. 
These are flattish, 14 inches across, crowned by the large persistent 
calyces, changing from green through Fire Red (H.C.C. 15) to Blood 
Red (H.C.C. 820). Exhibited by Messrs. T. Hilling & Co., Ltd., 
Chobham, Woking. 

Rose ‘Spartan’ A.M. July 26, 1955. An outstanding bright 
Delft-rose floribunda variety raised in the U.S.A. by Messrs. Jackson 
& Perkins. The large, scented, double flowers are borne in handsome 
clusters on strong stout stems. The vigorous plant is of excellent habit 
and growth with a long period of flowering and it is said to show high 
resistance to disease. Introduced and shown by Messrs. Alex Dickson 
& Sons, Ltd., Hawlmark, Newtownards, N. Ireland (Fig. 128). 

Soldanella montana F.C.C. May 10, 1955. A superb specimen of 
this fine alpine plant, which received an A.M. in 1939, was exhibited. 
There were about two hundred flowering stems, each bearing from three 
to five blooms at a height of 10 inches above the soil. The colour of the 
flowers was Aster Violet (H.C.C. 38/3). Exhibited by Messrs. Jack 
Drake, Inshriach Nursery, Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 
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ORCHIDS 

Cymbidium (Surprise G.) ‘Castle Hill’ A.M. June 14, 1955. 
A large specimen bearing seven flowers of this cultivar was exhibited. 
The whitish tepals have a marginal pink flush and a central pale green 
flush which appears through from the reverse. The labellum is liberally 
sprinkled with reddish spots which coalesce towards the apex. An area 
around the crest is suffused with yellow. The parentage is unknown. 
Exhibited by Lt.-Col. The Lord Hothfield, Castle Hill, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 

Cypripedium acaule A.M. May 3, 1955. One of the well-known 
lady’s slipper orchids, this hardy North American species is equally at 
home in the rock garden or alpine house. The large flowers are borne on 
stems 6 to 10 inches in height above a pair of ovate and slightly pubes- 
cent basal leaves. In the specimen exhibited the labellum of the flower 
measured 2 inches long by 1} inches across, and in colour was Rhodonite 
Red (H.C.C. 0022/3) veined with Erythrite Red (H.C.C. 0027/2). The 
narrow twisted sepals were yellowish green veined with reddish purple. 
Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Dendrobium (Artur Elle G.) ‘Celle’ A.M. April 5, 1955. ‘This 
tall cultivar originated from D. ‘Rudolf Lieske’ and D. phalaenopsis var. 
schroederianum, and has the striking and unusual flowers of the D. 
phalaenopsis group. Two long spikes bearing individual blooms 24 inches 
wide by 2 inches long were borne on the plant exhibited. The colour 
of the flattish flowers is ‘Orchid Purple.’ A throat formed by the base 
of the incurved labellum nearly hides the column. A darker crest of the 
same basic colour is present. Exhibited by Franz Wichmann, Esq., 
Celle, Hanover, Germany. 

Epidendrum oe A.M. August 9, 1955. This brightly 
coloured species is a native of Mexico, being first introduced to culti- 
vation in 1850. The stiff leaves are more or less erect, and —e a 
glaucous bloom. The plant exhibited was introduced by E. K. Balls, 
Esq., the well-known collector, and bore a spike of oti flowers. 
Each flower was 14 inches by 14 inches. The colour is a brilliant orange- 
red and the tepals have acute apices. The small narrow labellum is 
yellowish, and a small dark red area midway along its length denotes the 
presence of the column. The ovary is conspicuous with orange ribs con- 
trasting with green between. Exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

x Odontioda (Topa G.) ‘Stonehurst’ A.M. April 5, 1955. “his 
cultivar was obtained by crossing O. ‘Laura’ with O. ‘Marie Antoinette.’ 
The tepals are a striking dark velvety red, and are somewhat recurved 
with undulating and fimbriated margins. The flattish more or less 
rectangular labellum graduates to a deep orange near the apex, and the 
comb-like crest is orange and yellow. The column has a prominent 
white apex and a narrow white zone extends around the base. A plant 
bearing two large spikes was exhibited. Shown by R. Strauss, Esq., 
Stonehurst, Sussex. 
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x Odontonia (Yolarina G.) ‘Stonehurst’ F.C.C. June 28, 1955. 
A large flowered cultivar obtained by crossing x Odontonia ‘Carina’ 
and Odontoglossum ‘Yolandum.’ The plant exhibited bore a spike of 
four flowers, each flower approximately 44 inches by 4} inches. The 
tepals are basically mauve with scattered white markings, especially 
towards the margin, while the lateral tepals are also deeply toothed. 
The labellum is strongly recurved and is dappled with white, with a 
pale yellow area towards the base. Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., 
Stonehurst, Sussex. 

Pleione yunnanensis A.M. May 24, 1955. Introduced from West- 
ern China by GEORGE FORREST about fifty years ago, this lovely orchid is 
eminently suitable for the alpine house. In the pan exhibited there were 
eight fully open flowers on 2-inch scapes. Each flower was nearly 
2 inches long, the labellum being 1 inch across with a fringed edge. The 
three sepals, the two upper petals and the outside of the labellum were 
all Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30/1) in colour, while the inside of the 
labellum was Rhodamine Purple (H.C.C. 29) spotted with Magenta 
Rose (H.C.C. 027) and with five white-fringed keels down the centre. 
Exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., High- 
down, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 


ADDENDA TO 1951 AND 1953 ORCHID AWARDS 
Cymbidium (Tinsel G.) ‘Brocade’ A.M. March 20, 1951. There 


were five flowers in the spike, each 5 inches in diameter. The sepals and 
petals were old rose, shadow striped with a darker tone. The labellum 
was also old rose coloured and marked with ruby-red. The result of 
crossing C, ‘Pearl Magnificum’ and C. ‘Babylon.’ Exhibited by H. W.B. 
Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, Englefield Green. 

Odontoglossum ‘Idalan’ A.M. April 28, 1953. (O. ‘Robin Hood’ 
x O. ‘Redskin.’) This large-flowered variety was characterized by 
unusual depth and richness of colour. The individual blooms were over 
4} inches across and of a rich orchid purple, heavily overlaid and flushed 
with garnet lake. The sepals were edged with a narrow margin of 
white and the petals were both more heavily margined and more 
ruffed. The long tapered labellum was deep garnet lake overlaid. 
with crimson and margined with a ruffled band of white. The lip itself 
was golden yellow. Exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, 
Purley, Surrey. 

Odontoglossum (Perrygan G.) ‘Ideal’ A.M. April 28, 1953. 
(O. ‘Peryanum’ x O. ‘Trogan.’) The graceful well-spaced truss bore 
flowers 3? inches across. The petals and sepals were imperial purple, 
with the ruffled edges heavily margined white with an irregular inner 
band of white flushed and streaked with beetroot purple. The labellum 
was a deeper shade of the same colour again with a white margin, also 
heavily ruffled and fimbriated. The crest was brilliant geld with fine 
lines of deep red. Exhibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley, 
Surrey. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Quarterly Bulletin of The Alpine Garden Society.”” No. 100, Vol. 23, 
No. 2. Edited by C. C. Mountfort. 212 pp. Illus. (A. G.S., Husseys, Green 


Street Green, Farnborough, Kent.) 5s. 

The Alpine Garden Society is to be congratulated on producing the hundredth 
number of its Quarterly Bulletin. It is a great performance to have continued this 
publication for twenty-five years and to have kept «t at such a high standard. 

I well remember the Society starting with Sir William Lawrence as their President 
and their first Show taking place in 1930. From that date up to now the exhibits at 
their Shows have been full of most interesting and beautiful alpine plants. The article 
in this Bulletin by the Hon. Secretary gives a résumé of the different plants that have 
been shown during these years. I have always been full of admiration for the fine culti- 
vation at their Show of many of the plants so difficult to grow well. The Alpine Garden 
Society’s Shows and the Bulletin have inspired many gardeners to take to alpine plants, 
while the excursions originally arranged by Dr. Roger Smith have encouraged more and 
more people to see them growing wild. 

The Bulletin is one of the best of the publications of the specialist societies. It has 
always kept strictly to articles on cultivation and to the records of keen gardeners who 
have seen these plants growing in their own habitats. Information about rare and 
unusual plants which is unobtainable elsewhere, can be found in the old columns of 
the Bulletin which makes them a valuable addition to any gardener’s library. 

Well done the Society, 100 not out! May it long continue to flourish. 

F. C. STERN 

“Pelargonien ihre Entwicklung, Zuchtung und Kultur.”” H. K. Méhring. 
Heft I of a series Kulturen Fur Den Blumen—Und Zierpflanzenbau. 64 pp., with 
line drawings. (Aachen, 1949.) DM. 3°20. 

Dr. Méhring is on the staff of the Horticultural College at Friesdorf, and is one of 
the editors of a leading German gardening paper. He admits that he had no access to 
the great libraries, and his notes were made during the War. He repeats the well-known 
references to the introduction of the South African species into England in the early 
days, and to the reputed first hybridizer of Pelargoniums, Dr. John Fothergil!. He also 
agrees that the German hybridizers Max Biirger and Karl Faiss worked on the ‘‘best 
English sorts.”” But he has no mention of the Sandringham Regals of 1875, and all later 
developments noticed are those of German firms. English nineteenth-century growers 
of Zonal Geran‘ums are mentioned, all of them recorded by Dauthenay in 1897. There 
are a few slips, as for instance we find ‘Queen Mary’ and ‘King George’ between 1900 
and 1905! Then there are some bold guesses like the pedigree of the variegated ‘Mrs. 
Pollock,’ a pedigree unknown to its originator, Peter Grieve. He does not know Grieve’s 
book nor, strangely enough that of Carl Behrens, ‘Blattformen’ (Berlin, 1900). 

German growers became very active from that date and produced many new 
varieties (or cultivars) from such well-known forms as ‘Paul Crampel’ (which they 
doubtfully call ‘Meteor’), ‘King of Denmark’ (Beauté Poitevine), ‘Souvenir de Charles 
Turner,’ ‘Achievement,’ ‘Henry Jacoby,’ ‘Black Vesuvius’ and others. 

The classification of the Variegated Geraniums (Buntlaubigen Pelargonien) given 
is that of Dauthenay, from whom Dr. Méhring also took the story of ‘Madam Salleron’ 
which English growers call ‘Salleroi’ and Germans ‘Salleray.’ 

The greatest achievement of German growers seems to lie in the Edelpelargonien, 
which are divided into several groups, but our English Regals are not mentioned. On 
the other hand none of the German ‘Ostergrussrasse,’ ‘ Azaleenbliitige,’ or ‘Riesenblu- 


mige’ seem to be known in this country. The drawings are not impressive. 
D. MARTIN ROBERTS 


“Dried Flowers for Decoration.” By Violet Stevenson. 87 pp. Illus. 
(Collingridge.) 15s. 

The drying of flowers, enhanced perhaps by a little dye colour judiciously applied 
can, with seed pods (Kecksies) be used to make some very pretty and charming 
arrangements for winter decorations when fresh flowers are scarce and expensive. 
This book gives full instructions for so doing. If gardeners were less set upon making 
their herbaceous borders so tidy—and tidiness is not necessarily good gardening—they 
would realize that many a seed pod is quite beautiful—dyed or undyed (though better 
its natural colour). But however slightly tinted, restraint should be used with artificial 
colourings or a garish effect will result. This author shows, evidently, both good taste 


and experience, so has produced a small volume of much interest. 
FRANK GALSWORTHY 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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SPRAYING 


The “ECLAIR” No. 1A 


fitted with single nozzle and angle bend, is 
suitable for applying all usual Insecticide and 


Fungicide Washes. Has a 3} gallon copper 
tank fitted with strainer and lid, 2’ 7}” special 


hose, and 22” spray lance with strainer. \ 
Weight 14 Ibs. Price £12 17s. 6d. ) 
Catalogue from : ~ 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. POTS AND 
P.O. BOX No. 9-67 


BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


15% discount 


Suemet of Inspection in any cael of the FIBRE Co. LTD. 
eet 5 COPTHALL COURT - LONDON, E.C2 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON TELEPHONE MONARCH 1383/4 
HORLEY, SURREY. Tel: Horley 130 
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see 
your 
LAK 
THE INDE* TO 7 HIS yOLUME 
HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM 7 HIS 
posiTION AND pLACED AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR 
4 
THE CONVENIENC® oF READERS 
b 


BOOK NOTES 


“Quarterly Bulletin of The Alpine Garden Society.”’ No. 100, Vol. 23, 
No. 2. Edited by C. C. Mountfort. 212 pp. Illus. (A. G.S., Husseys, Green 
Street Green, Farnborough, Kent.) 5s. 

The Alpine Garden Society is to be congratulated on producing the hundredth 
number of its Quarterly Bulletin. It is a great performance to have continued this 
publication for twenty-five years and to have kept it at such a high standard. 

I well remember the Society starting with Sir William Lawrence as their President 
and their first Show taking place in 1930. From that date up to now the exhibits at 
their Shows have been full of most interesting and beautiful alpine plants. The article 
in this Bulletin by the Hon. Secretary gives a résumé of the different plants that have 
been shown during these years. I have always been full of admiration for the fine culti- 
vation at their Show of many of the plants so difficult to grow well. The Alpine Garden 
Society’s Shows and the Bulletin have inspired many gardeners to take to alpine plants, 
while the excursions originally arranged by Dr. Roger Smith have encouraged more and 
more people to see them growing wild. 

The Bulletin is one of the best of the publications of the specialist societies. It has 
always kept strictly to articles on cultivation and to the records of keen gardeners who 
have seen these plants growing in their own habitats. Information about rare and 
unusual plants which is unobtainable elsewhere, can be found in the old columns of 
the Bulletin which makes them a valuable addition to any gardener’s library. 


Well done the Society, roo not out! May it long continue to flourish. 
F. C. STERN 


“Pelargonien ihre Entwicklung, Zuchtung und Kultur.’’ H. K. Méhring. 
Heft I of a series Kulturen Fur Den Blumen—Und Zierpflanzenbau. 64 pp., with 
line drawings. (Aachen, 1949.) DM. 3-20. 

Dr. Méhring is on the staff of the Horticultural College at Friesdorf, and is one of 
the editors of a leading German gardening paper. He admits that he had no access to 
the great libraries, and his notes were made during the War. He repeats the well-known 
references to the introduction of the South African species into England in the early 
days, and to the reputed first hybridizer of Pelargoniums, Dr. John Fothergil!. He also 
agrees that the German hybridizers Max Biirger and Karl Faiss worked on the ‘‘best 
English sorts.’’ But he has no mention of the Sandringham Regals of 1875, and all later 
developments noticed are those of German firms. English nineteenth-century growers 
of Zonal Geraniums are mentioned, all of them recorded by Dauthenay in 1897. There 
are a few slips, as for instance we find ‘Queen Mary’ and ‘King George’ between 1900 
and 1905! Then there are some bold guesses like the pedigree of the variegated ‘Mrs. 
Pollock,’ a pedigree unknown to its originator, Peter Grieve. He does not know Grieve’s 
book nor, strangely enough that of Carl Behrens, ‘Blattformen’ (Berlin, 1900). 

German growers became very active from that date and produced many new 
varieties (or cultivars) from such well-known forms as ‘Paul Crampel’ (which they 
doubtfully call ‘Meteor’), ‘King of Denmark’ (Beauté Poitevine), ‘Souvenir de Charles 
Turner,’ ‘Achievement,’ ‘Henry Jacoby,’ ‘Black Vesuvius’ and others. 

The classification of the Variegated Geraniums (Buntlaubigen Pelargonien) given 
is that of Dauthenay, from whom Dr. Moéhring also took the story of ‘Madam Salleron’ 
which English growers call ‘Salleroi’ and Germans ‘Salleray.’ 

The greatest achievement of German growers seems to lie in the Edelpelargonien, 
which are divided into several groups, but our English Regals are not mentioned. On 
the other hand none of the German ‘Ostergrussrasse,’ ‘Azaleenbliitige,’ or ‘Riesenblu- 


mige’ seem to be known in this country. The drawings are not impressive. 
D. MARTIN ROBERTS 


“Dried Flowers for Decoration.” By Violet Stevenson. 87 pp. Illus. 
(Collingridge.) 15s. 

The drying of flowers, enhanced perhaps by a little dye colour judiciously applied 
can, with seed pods (Kecksies) be used to make some very pretty and charming 
arrangements for winter decorations when fresh flowers are scarce and expensive. 
This book gives full instructions for so doing. if gardeners were less set upon making 
their herbaceous borders so tidy—and tidiness is not necessarily good gardening—they 
would realize that many a seed pod is quite beautiful—dyed or undyed (though better 
its natural colour). But however slightly tinted, restraint should be used with artificial 
colourings or a garish effect will result. This author shows, evidently, both good taste 


and experience, so has produced a small volume of much interest. 
FRANK GALSWORTHY 


The contents of this volume are copyright ‘or permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should poll to the Council. 
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The “ECLAIR” No. 1A 


fitted with single nozzle and angle bend, is 
suitable for applying all usual Insecticide and 
Fungicide Washes. Has a 3} gallon copper 
tank fitted with strainer and lid, 2’ 74” special 
hose, and 22” spray lance with strainer. 
Weight 14 Ibs. Price £12 17s. 6d. 


Catalogue from : 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. BOX No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


STRAWSON 
Quality Greenhouses 


** A Personal Service ’”’ 


Since our firm was founded in 1892, we have 
endeavoured to set a standard in Greenhouse 


building “second to none.” There are no 
limitations to the Strawson range which can 
be supplied anywhere in any size or type. 

Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. R. F. 
Strawson, who will personally send estimates 
and full particulars of the famous Strawson 
range of Greenhouses, Frames, Greenhouse 
Heating, and other valuable information. 

Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal 
Surveys of Inspection in any part of the 
country at short notice. 


G. F. STRAWSON & 
HORLEY, SURREY. 


SON 


Tel: Horley 130 


see your 

potting costs 

decrease a 
POTS AND. 


DRASTICALLY 
REDUCE OVERHEADS! 


These tough fibre pots eliminate breakage, 
take up less space on shelf or in frame and 
cut costs on repotting for transport. 
Hartmann pots should be used all through 
the plant’s growing life and when the time 
comes to plant out, there is no need to 
remove the pot! The unique controlled 
decomposition of the pot is hastened for plant- 
ing out, or slowed down if the plants have 
been grown for resale in their 

Write today for Sample Minimum 
quantity 1,000, 


1955-56 Prices for 5,000-50,000 Quantities 
24° Diameter | 3° Diameter | 34° Diameter 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 
26/6 | 29/= | 31/6 
WIDE BASED ORDINARY BASE WIDE BASED 


51,000-100,000 above prices less 12}% discount 
101,000 and over, above prices less 15% discount 


THE HARTMANN 
FIBRE CO. LTD. 


5 COPTHALL COURT - LONDON, E.C2 
TELEPHONE MONARCH 1383/4 
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FOR RELIABILITY 


Reputable gardeners every- 
where rely on Rivers’ Trees. 
They know that each tree 
receives expert care for 
several years before it is sold. 


* Scion Wood taken from 
our stock trees each year. 


BUY FROM RIVERS TO AVOID 
“HIT OR MISS” RESULTS 


Catalogue on request 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD. 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 
TELEPHONE: 2338 


LESS FUEL 


*& LOWER COST OF NEW 
INSTALLATIONS 
%& MORE EVEN DISTRIBUTION ) 

OF HEAT 


* CLOSER CONTROL 
OF TEMPERATURE 


POST CARD TO :— 


HARRINGTONS (w’Tton) LTD. 
DAWLEY BROOK WORKS, 

KINGSWINFORD 
Phone: KINGSWINFORD 3301 


Northern Agents. Exors. of W.L. Grime, Clitheroe, Lenes. 


STAFFS 


THE “‘PLUIE” GARDEN FRAME 
THE PERFECT FRAME 
Tops pull down to the sides for easy 


access. Free from clips, loose screws 
or bolts. Heavy steel, cold galvanised. 


PLUIE MAJOR 


Size 4 ft. 9 ins. long, 4ft. wide, 20 ins. high 
centre. Price complete £9-0-0. Carriage 10/- 


PLUIE MINOR 


Size 41 ins. long; 38 ins. wide, 15} ins. high 
centre. Ideal for propagating. Soil warmer 
can be used. rice complete £5-15-0. 
Carriage 5/- 


POULTMURE LTD 


Dept. H.S. 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX 


“MISTER PAE 


Fo ALL TER 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes al! insec- 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 

or Seedlings in the 
reenhouse. See your 
eedsman or Iron- 


Registered 
Design. 


VELOCITY 
Ld | 
| SPRAYERS | 
Kings Road, Tyse/ey, BIRMINGHAM- II. 
x 


GIVE AND TAKE 


What can | give my gardening friend? 
Why, a “‘TOKEN FOR SHRUBS"’ of 
course, with a catalogue for their choice. 
How simple! Why didn’t | think of this 
before? Now! merely send a remittance 
for what | can afford, with my friend’s 
address, to :— 

Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 

The Shrub Specialists 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


TRY 
WOOLMANS 
FIRST 


for 
Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias and 
Begonias 
Send 9d. for our famous 


1,000 variety Catalogue 
and culture book in colour. 


H. WOOLMAN LTD., DEPT. R., SHIRLEY, 
BIRMINGHAM 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 
Arborists and Tree Surgeons 
Byways, yan 79, Tower Street, 
Woodham Lock, 
West Byfleet, 
Hants 
(Byfleet 2739) (Tel. 3972) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all cree work 


BUNYARDS 


FOR FINE QUALITY 
FRUIT TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS AND 
HARDY PLANTS 

We have been specialists for over 150 years. 
Send to-day for a FREE copy of our new 
season's catalogue listing all the best 

varieties at very reasonable prices. 

GEORGE BUNYARD & CO LTD 
(Dept. 5) MAIDSTONE EST. 1796 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 


WIND SHELTER CLOSE 
WOVEN 

SUGGEST— 

BUY THE BEST 

27 | Stakes 10d. 

Reductionfor 6x6 273 16 

Dozen tots. Carriage paid 200 miles 


NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT, etc. 
Fence your garden the RURAL way 
DAVIOS RURAL INOUSTRIES LIMITED 
128(R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S W.1 
(Offices and Showroom) 


UNUSUAL SEEDS 


MAJOR HOWELL invites the attention of Fellows 
to his comprehensive collection of seeds from 
many parts of the world. Nearly 2,500 species 
including rare stove plants, Bromiliaceae and 
Gesneriaceae; tropical, temperate and hardy trees 
and shrubs; palms; alpine, border and woodland 
plants; cacti and succulents; also seeds of bulbs, 
tubers, etc., and orchids. 

PRICES from 1/- to 2/6 per pkt. 

(reduction for 12 or more pkts.) 
Please write at once enclosing stamps 6d. with 
details of interests so that appropriate lists can be 
sent. Offers of unusual seeds on an exchange 
basis, especially from Overseas, welcome. 


MAJOR V. F. HOWELL, F.A.H.s., 


FIRETHORN, OXSHOTT WAY 
COBHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


THORNPROOF 
GARDENING GLOVES 


HEDGING GLOVES 
SHOPPING GLCVES 
GLOVES FOR EVERYDAY WEAR 
THE MOST USEFUL XMAS PRESENTS 
Our gardening gloves are unsurpassed—try them 
A postcard will bring full particulars 
All sizes and as supplied to Fellows of R.H S. since 1920 


ADA EVERITT, Gardening Gloves 
82b, CONSTABLE RD., IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


| | 
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coon’s “ Newwich”’ BRUSHES 


Suggestion for Xmas 


FOOT 
BRUSHES 


(720) Forged Handle 
as illustrated 
£7 7s. Od. 


le 
3 12s. 6d. 


(264) Heavy Duty 
(see November advt) 
£3 15s. Od. 


(272) Minor, same 
pattern as 264 only 
smaller £2 7s. 6d. 


(266) Beehive, suit- 
able for light soils 
17s. 6d. 


(261) Single Scraper 
Pattern — Hand 
Forged with two side 
brushes. Specially 
made with two spikes 
for fixing into the 
ground £1 15s. Od. 


720 Forged Handle 
All Patterns Carriage Paid 


These brushes are fully illustrated in our 
Horticultural List, sent free on request. 


cooKk’s 
The oldest Brush Shop in the Country 
Makers since 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
AND TESTED GROWTH 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SEED POTATOES 
FLOWER SEEDS 
GRASS SEEDS 


L 
Catalogue post free on request 


Established 90 ago, the same 
proud tradition is still maintained, 
which ensures unqualified results 
from all products supplied. 


It is cheapest in the long run to 
BUY THE BEST FROM 


BARR & SONS 
Established 1860 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 
AUTOMATIC. ..CLEAN... 
EFFORTLESS. .. ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 
‘tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 


= when correct temp- 
is obtained 

HUMExX saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 


Modei 600 For Loy Mode! 1250 For green- 
10° x 8’). Complete 14° 10’). mplete 
Thermostat and 4 yds. with and 4 

cable. yds. cable. 
\. Iron 12.6. Galv.Iron 12. 6. 
19.6. Copper €18. 10. 0. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW! ®**2228 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE brochure 
on Automatic Greenhouse Heating. 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 1/60 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
NEW (1955/56) 
CATALOGUES 

“RHODOS and AZALEAS"’ and/or 

“TREES and SHRUBS’’ 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


? 
: 
: | 
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H 
: ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT Int) 
11 13 High Read, Byfleet, Surrey. Byflees 3928 
as 
As 
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SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 

Flotvering and Evergreen Shrubs 
ass Seed. Fertilizers 


One minute from St. James’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hail 


Always ask for . 


Secateurs 


‘SERPENT’ 
INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE 
SELPAFFIXING, 
ADAPTABLE COM. 
PLETELY RELIABLE 


NO LasEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names 4/3 dozen; 
34/- 100. Label-print ing Machines trom £3 19 64. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE ( ane) 
machine Outfits, from £5 Se 
postage 3/-, make IDEAL GIFTS. 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER EXETER 


COPPER HOT WATER RADIATORS 


For Greenhouses, etc. Extreme length 294” 
Height 22)”: 3” Pipes. 


Carriage 


copper, ol n British or 
single 14” burner, Extra 8/- Canada; 
Twin 14° 14/6 U.S.A.; 10/- 
or twin 1” burn- Australia; 14/- 
ers, 1/6 extra. New Zealand; 
Catalogue Free. 12/- Kenya. 


P.J. BRYANT, eres: Road, BRISTOL 


ish; 


STUART BOOTHMAN 
has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NURSERY, 
BERKS. 


NIGHTINGALE 
MAIDENHEAD 


BEAUTIFUL 


HYDRANGEAS 
For Greenhouse or Garden 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 
MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 
NOTTINGHAM 
are specialist growers and offer finest 
pot-grown plants in most modern 
varieties. 
Send S.A.E. for List. 


“*SOUTHDOWN ” WOVENWOOD 


Made from good quality imported seasoned 

wood and extra strong construction, with 

Oak Posts. Also Hazel and Osier Hurdles, 
Teak Furniture, etc. Fixed if required. 


GERALD LTD. 


TEL.: 1640/1 EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


—“CRAVEN”’ 


WINTER WASHES 
SPRAYING AND OUTFITS 


OF ALL TYPES 


FULL DETAILS FROM :— 
w. J. CRAVEN & co. LTD 
PHONE 2631-2 EVESHAM 


Fohn Innes 
Composts 
W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 
| 
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Still the finest 


TAR OIL 
WINTER WASH 


for control of 
APHID, APPLE SUCKER, 
WINTER MOTH CATERPILLAR 


1 gall. 15/— 2 gall. 27/6 
5 gall. 50/- 10 gall. 85/- 


I gall. makes 16 galls. Wash. 
Mortegg has M. of A. approval 


COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS. 


Our AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


Sent free on request 


DOBBIEcCO-LTD 


Bulb Growers EDINBURGH °7 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Drawings of 
BRITISH 
PLANTS 


PART VIII 
ROSACEAE (1) 


by S. ROSS-CRAIG 


F.L.S., The Herbarium, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew 


The new part of this standard 
series contains the first 40 
plates of the Rosaceae. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE wrote of Part 
7 in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society: ‘As in 
previous parts they are charac- 
terized by meticulous accuracy 
and detail and should provide 
an invaluable accompaniment to 
the new British Flora.’ 

Part VIII (8/6 net) and all previous 


parts are obtainable from any 
bookshop 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


cooKk’s “ TooLs 


710 Supra Trolley Kneeler:! Regd. Design 873960 


A tool which gives added pleasure to Gardening 
(1) Slot-in tray for ‘‘Moler”’ trowel or hand-fork 
to assist gardener to rise. 
) Rubber kneeler, 14” x 7” x 
aluminium frame (total 6 Ibs.). 
rollers. 
i dangerous to stoop—move from plant to plant 
without rising or stooping. 
Post paid (U.K.) 39/6. Overseas 3/6 extra. 


700 “Molter.” Regd. Design 876159. 


A unique new aid for 


Improved Pattern : 

the gardener for Weeding, Lifting Bulbous 
Piants, Aeration and Raking. 

Ladies’ Pattern (10) ozs.): 8/6, post paid. 

Men's Pattern (6 Tines): 9/6, post paid. 

Long-Handled Pattern (18 ins.): 12 6, post paid. 


Overseas postage, 1/3 extra. 
We shall be pieased to send our illustrated list 
upon request. 


** Norwich"’ Tools and Brushes 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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BULBS), 
{ 
— 


With glass-wick 


illustrated). 3 ft. 
12 seed boxes. For 


2 ft. 
C. or 
£8.10.0 


ponte Model. Approximately 2 ft. square and 


Chaselectric Model (as 
C. Mains 


2 ft. bigh w with 9 seed boxes. Paraffin 
without refilling 
Window-sill Model. Ideal ‘for “prod 


small numer of very special seedlings. Very econo- 
cules gum, heated Oy or 29 Watt ulb 5.90 


Send for descriptive leaflet 


days 
£5- 


SAND 
.WRITE FOR 
SANDERS (st. acsans) LTD 


Chase Protected Cultivation Ltd. 
38 Cloche House Shepperton 
OR ID 
QUARTERLY 
LIST OF SPECIES FROM 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Tel.: ST. ALBANS 245 


loose-boxes and g: 
buildings of ail descrip- 
tions. 


Please send for 
illustrated casalogue 


You are invited to send for our 
1956 CATALOGUE 

of PEDIGREE FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 

SEEDS 


In one fist are to be found the specialities of many 
Véorid-famous Growers including: 


RAOUL MARTIN’S Carnations and Zinnias 
ROGGLI BROS.’ Pansies 

FISCHER’S Cyclamen 

CHARLES MOREL’S Petunias, Freesias and Cinerarias 
TEICHER’S Stocks and Asters 


WEISER VIRNICH’S Begonia, 
Calceolaria 


Gloxinia and 


IMPORTERS OF THE OUTSTANDING 
SUCCESSES OF 1955 

CHIN CHERINCHEE 

DOUBLE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED, large-flowered 

DWARF SWEET PEA “ Little Sweetheart "’ 

MULTIFLORA SWEET PEAS 


NEW FOR 1956 
AN TIRRHINUMS, double-flowering and Hybrid. 
PETUNIA 100% double Gaiety 

VEGETABLE SPAGHETTI 


A aw a of our illustrated Catalogue which will be ready to- 
wards the end of December will be sent, post free on request. 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS 


(Seed Merchant) 
FAVERSHAM, KENT 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 


FLOWERS 
are the ideal gift for all 
occasions. 


Selected colours or unique 
mixed shades. 


From: 
1 gn. to 5 ens. 
per box 


Write for Catalogue 
Cut Flower Dept. 
HAAY'WARDSS HEATH 
Carnation Speciolists SUSSEX 


VALE RUSTIC WEATHER 
BOARD FENCING 

2t high 21/- 

,, /- 
Strong 6ft. long panels. 
Creosoted. 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 
Stt. high 13/6 
i716 
22/9 
ot. , 

Best closely woven 6 ft. 

Hazel. Carr. Paid Mtn. Be 

C.W.0. or “ BABY TERMS.” Interwoven CLOSE 

BOARD CHESTNUT FENCIN: gt GARDEN STONE 
TUBS, GARAGES & GARD BOTs 


Write for free lists. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODU 
(Dep? R.), Wantage, BER 


Ln 
RAISERS 
me. 
Chase Seed-Raisers are the h 
keen gardener who has no heated greenhouse. Inex- : 
pensive, efficient and very economical to run, they are 3 
irrigated by glass-fibre wicks which always ensure 
dlesex 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} — 
— | 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge Hillingdon Heath 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 8 
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THE 


GREENHOUSE _ 

Easily erected, the ‘‘Cadet””’ is now 

available in four sizes. Made from 

heavy rolled steel sections electrically 

welded and completely rust-proofed 

by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 

Complete with glass, putty, glazing 

clips and foundation lugs. 

Free delivery : despatch within 14 days. 


ti 


Type No. Length Width ~—_— Price 

«7 6” 2S gns 

1B CF | sade by the Metal Window Engineers with che Incer- 

2A 8B" 2" 31 gns national reputation for high quality of workmanship 

2B «10’3” + +83” 82” 35 gns and materials. Can be seen at leading London Stores 


DEF 7 AVAL and at Agents throughout the country. 
Send for full details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 


SHRUBS 


give better value over a longer period than 
any other type of planting. Year after year a 
well-balanced shrub border provides beauty 
of form and colour through all the seasons. 
Our large stock includes ornamental trees 
and shrubs of every type worth growing. 
They are described in our 64-page catalogue, 
which also contains a large number of 
special collections of plants chosen for 
different soils and varying conditions. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY TODAY. 


Present Problem? A Plant Token is the 
answer. We can supply them to any value 
and send direct to the recipient (with cata- 
logues) if you wish. 


“2g 
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.RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, 
FLOWERING CHERRIES AND _ CRABS, 
HEDGING PLANTS, CLIMBERS, AND ALL 
TYPES OF ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


from Bagshot 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS, ALPINES, RISES, 
WATER PLANTS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
ROSES AND FRUIT TREES 


from Twyford 
Detalied catalogues post free on request 


GIFT TOKENS 
These are available to any value from 10/6 
upwards and on receipt of the appropriate 


remittance will be sent by return. 
They are valid indefinitely and RS 


can be exchanged for 
thing listed in our 
| 


t 


catalogues { 
A ‘4 
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JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 
The Floral Mile 
T wyfe ord Telephone: Wargrave 224-225 Berks 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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The Englishman’s 
Flora 
by GEOFFREY 
GRIGSON 
One of the great books of 


our time and one of the 
most exciting: an account, 


species by species, of Eng- 
by spe s | ies ofindigenous Australian 


lish flowers, plants and trees 


in their association with | 


man in magic, folklore, her- 


balism, gardening, medi- 


cine and everyday life. It 
is fineiy turned out in buck- 
ram and illustrated with 45 
drawings from the herbals. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEN- 
DATION. 

in. by 7h in. 480 pages 
95s. net Prospectus 
(Limited pein, signed and 
numbered, in quarter-iewther, 


ten guineas) 


Orchids of 
Australia 
by W. H. NICHOLLS 


The first volume of a major 
work which will, whencom- 
plete, contain 600 eight- 
cv var plates, illustrating 
and describing every spec- 


orchid. The present volume 
contains 198 pages of text 
and 72 actual-size colour 
plates with keys to the 
general and a summary of 
the tribes based on Schlech- 
ter’s systematic arrange- 
ment. Subsequent volumes 
will be published at half- 
yearly intervals. This edi- 
tion is limited to 1,000 
copies. 
14 in. by 10 tn. 


Bound in quarter Moroceo £26 
Prospectus 


Through all bookshops 


The Old 
Shrub Roses 


vty G. S. THOMAS, 
F.L.S. 


Foreword by the Hon. ¥. 
Sackville’ West. The first 
moderately priced book on 
old ‘period’ roses to ap- 
pear for 20 years. Over 400 
varieties—from the French 
and Damask Roses to the 
Roses des Peintres —are 
described and their history, 
uses and cultivation fully 
dealt with. There are: 18 
full-colour and 21 mono- 
chrome illustrations. ‘A 
must” for rosarians.’— 
Field. 


Demy 8vo. 224 pages 
32s. 6d. met Prospectus | 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 


and that’s literally true. 


for the asking. 


What we can tell you is that we will send you exactly what you want. 
We have supplied gardeners for more than a hundred years, so we 
pride ourselves on knowing the best materials, on selling them at 
competitive prices, and on giving everything that can be desired in 


the way of service. 


Please write for a copy of our catalogue “ Everything for the Garden” 


Everything for the garden « eee 


All garden implements and tools, fertilisers 
and soils, grass, seeds, plants, shrubs, cloches, frames, greenhouses... 
but the list would be too long, and anyhow our catalogue is yours 


if you have not received a copy. 


William Wood & Son Limited 


TAPLOW, BUCKS. 
Telegrams : Gardening Talpow 


By appointment to 


H.M. Qi ‘en Elizabeth I 


Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 


Telephone: Burnham 133/274. 
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